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A QUEER INDIAN SUPERSTITION. 


One day some Crow Indian girls fell to tickling | 
one of their number who could not bear any one | 
to touch her under the arms. The poor girl 
screamed, but her tormentors, who probably did 
not know of her sensitiveness, continued to tickle 
her until she fainted. Then an old woman came 
running and asked her husband to get some 
scented grass quickly, and light it to keep the girl's 
fetish down her throat. 

I learned subsequently that it is a belief among 
the Crows that every one in the world has the tail 
of some animal, beast, bird or fish, in their 
stomach. The old Indian woman, when asked 
about this superstition, said : 

“Yes, it is perfectly true that every one has a 
tail in their stomach, and it frequently comes up 
in their throat, which is very dangerous. It was 
that which caused the young girl to faint. The 
girls tickled her until the tail turned over and 
stopped her breath. Stomach tails are very ’fraid 
of scented grass; they sink down at once into 
their proper place when the smell of it is taken 
into the lungs. We always keep a good supply 
of this grass on hand, and you have no doubt 
seen it hanging in the lodges.” 

I had indeed noticed platted wisps of a curious 
striped grass kept in the Indian lodges, but 
supposed it was saved for its sweet odor. 

«You see,”’ said the old woman, ‘‘it is carefully 
platted together in three strands, dried and hung 
up for future use in bunches like this one,” and 
she handed me a large bundle. ‘It is pleasant to 
smell when dried, but does not give forth much 
odor until lighted.” 

She then threw the bunch on the fire, and 
presently the lodge was filled with a sweet aroma 
like peppermint and myrrh combined. 

“Every human being on earth,’’ she went on, | 
‘thas a tail in their stomach. Some have fox | 
tails, some cow tails, some the tails of birds; | 
others dog, mink, beaver and horse tails.’’ 

“And can you tell the kind of tail each one has | 
in his or her stomach ?”’ I asked. 

“Not often,’’ she replied; ‘‘we simply know | 
they have tails there. But there have been 
instances where the kind of tail was identified. 
There was Basache the Runner. She was taken 
sick one day, and the tail in her stomach came | 
up until it could’ be seen. It was a fox’s tail. 
Her sister Ba-ra-we-kis has a cow’s tail in her, 
and Pen-ke-pah has a horse’s tail. When 
Basache and her sister were young the tails in 
their stomach troubled them very much, but of 
late years they have been better and now enjoy | 
good health.’ 

‘And is it the tail in one’s stomach that makes | 
one sick ?”’ I inquired. 

“Of course it is,” she answered. ‘You could | 
not be sick if your stomach tail was all right. | 
But it is very easy to get it out of order, and then | 
you are sick at once. If you have a cold, a fever, 
rash, boils, nausea, headache or pains in the | 
abdomen, depend upon it your stomach tail is out 
of order, and you should take some bitter herbs | 
or sage-brush tea, and smell sweet-scented grasses 
burned slowly over a small fire. | 


| 
| 


“There was,”’ she continued, ‘a poor girl over 
on Pryor Creek whose tail came up out of her 
stomach and hung from her mouth. It was a| 
beaver’s tail. I did not see her, but the medicine- | 
man told me he had great trouble in getting it | 
back. She had to take a great deal of bitter 
medicine and drink from a sacred gourd. It was 
not until they held an incantation over her for 
three days, beating gourds and drums day and 
night, that the great medicine-man could get the 
tail down in its proper place and relieve her. 
She has never been strong since.’ 

I asked Basache a few days later about this | 
curious superstition among the Crows, and found 
that even so intelligent a squaw as she believed in | 
it. She said it was true that she had a fox’s tail | 
in her stomach and her sister a cow’s tail in hers. 

I found this superstition to be general among | 
the women of the Crow tribe, though I had never 
heard of any such thing among the Indian tribes 
of the West. Indeed, I do not believe any Indians 
except the Crows entertain the belief. 

Gen. James 8S. Brispin. 
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THE KING OF RATS. 

Not long ago there was captured in Brussels, 
and at last accounts was kept alive there in 
captivity, a rat which is believed to be the longest 
ever caught. From the tip of its nose to the end 
of its tail it measures ninety centimetres, or more 
than thirty-five inches; and moreover, it is not in 
possession of its entire tail, the end of that 
appendage having been lost, probably in some 
titanic rat battle. 

This rat has teeth which are four centimetres, 
or more than an inch and a half, long, and which 
have the aspect of veritable tusks. The animal 
weighed almost nine pounds when captured. 





| European naturalists ‘‘surmulots,” 


from instead of over the shoulder. 


| like a pack of young lunatics. 


|the ball in girlish fashion, I cried out in my 


| you!”’ 


| hands is dirty,” 


Good judges of rats, reinforced by naturalists, 
have pronounced the age of this monarch of rats 
to be about forty-five years. He has a brown, 
shaggy and bristly coat, and belongs to the 
species of brown, or Norway, rats called by the 
which have | 


P ‘ | 
already become quite common in the sewers of the 


| great European cities. 


These great rats, which have evidently not yet 
been introduced into the United States, are the 
wild animals or beasts of prey par excellence of 
the European cities. They have even been known 
to attack human beings. The great sewers afford 


{them a home and a happy hunting-ground, but | 


they occasionally emerge into the upper world. | 

The Norway rat, or Mus decumanus, which is | 
much larger than the common black rat, or Mus | 
rattus, has indeed made its appearance in -Ameri- 
can cities; but the monstrous variation known as) 
the surmulot is probably as yet a stranger to our | 
dwellings and drains. If any attempt to settle | 
here, it is to be hoped that they will be sent back | 
on the ground that they are likely to become a | 
public burden, or are dangerous to the public | 
peace. 


* 
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MISS POLLY. 


An instance of persecution well over is given by 
John Cordy Jeaffreson, in his account of his 
school days. During his first term he made 
acquaintance with what might -have entailed 
serious grief for so young a boy. He says: 


In playing with my sisters I had been accus- 
tomed to throw the ball, as they. did, from a hand | 
raised high above’ the shoulder. When I gave 
the ball thus to one of my new playmates he sent 
it back, with the stinging words : | 

“You mustn’t throw like that, Miss Polly, | 
when you play with boys!” 

This caused the playground to resound with | 
cries of ‘*Polly,’’ but I did not even know what | 
was amiss in my method until I was told to throw 
The effect of 
carrying out this advice was a quick, sharp 
spasm of some muscle, which gave me excruciating 
pain, at a point between the elbow and shoulder. 
The ball had flown wildly, and seeing me wince 
and turn white with pain and annoyance, my 
tormentors of course screamed “Polly! Polly!” 


Here was a painful position. If I threw like a 
girl, I was derided and called ‘‘Polly.’”’ Every 
time I tried to throw like a boy I was rewarded 
with sharp pain in the ill-conditioned muscle, as 
well as with renewed cries of ‘Polly !”’ 

The persecution for some days raged hot and 
fierce, and I was an inglorious sufferer. To my 
surprise it ended as suddenly as it had begun. I 
was on the point of making another effort to 
throw like a boy, when big Jack Shafto called 
| from the top of the sloping playground : 

‘Put it up any way you like, Jeff! As there’ 8 
something wrong in the ‘go’ of your arm, we've 
agreed not to laugh at you again.’ 

It has been my misfortune through life to think 
of the right thing to say when it was just a minute 
and a half too late. On this occasion the happy 
thought came soon enough for use. As I put up 








jolliest way : 
“Thank you! Polly is very much obliged to 
That this brief speech caught the heart and ear 
of thé playground was shown by its good- 
|humored laughter and the exclamation, “Well 
| done, little one!” 





————— 


THE FRENCH. 


In speaking of the politeness of the French 
| nation George T. Angell, in Our Dumb Animals, 
gives this story : 

A young French officer entering a railway 





carriage asked a quiet old gentleman sitting there 
if he objected to smoking. 
said, ‘No, if the window can remain open. 
presently it began to be cool, and the young 
officer leaned over without a word and closed the 
window. The old gentleman raised it again; the 
young officer again closed it and said it should 
not be opened. The old gentleman, raising his 
ivory-headed cane, smashed the glass. 

The young officer said, ‘If it were not for your 
age, sir, I would thrash you; and I demand your 
name.”” 

“Certainly,’’ answered the old gentleman; and 
he quietly put on his spectacles, got out his card- 
case and handed the young officer a card on 
which was “M. De——, Minister of Police of 
France.”” 

The young officer, with profuse apologies, left 
‘ioe carriage at the next station. 


-* 
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THE EXPENSE. 
There is a dangerous age, with many children, 
when love for the wonderful and harrowing over- 
| tops love for the actual truth. 





This lamentable tendency was growing on a 
bright little fellow of five, who never-failed to 
have an opinion on every subject, however 
weighty. 

One evening the family were discussing a 
| friend’s misfortune. A peculiar accident necessi- 


The old gentleman | 





| tated his having a glass eye. The question of 
| probable expense was raised, when the boy, who | 
| had been listening that day to a trade of sewing- | 
machines, spoke up suddenly : 

“T think I know how much it cost, mamma; I 
think I'm sure, it was fifteen dollars and the old | 
eye! 

+o 


LUCKY BOYS. 
A visitor at Mrs. Hammond's dinner-table was 
remarking upon the fact that negro boys always 
seemed so remarkably happy. 





Johnny Hammond looked interested, and after 
a little fidgeting i in his chair, he said : 

“I know one reason why they are happy.” 

‘What is it?’’ asked the kindly visitor. 

‘’Cause their mother can’t tell when their 
said Johnny.—Good News. 
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1 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
YOUR NAME can Be 
WOV EN & uaranteed fast Turkey 


Red or Black colors on a fine 
cambric tape. 
For Household Linen, Blankets, Hosiery, etc. 
Far Superior to Marking-Ink. 


EXACT SIZE. | 
Alice Grog 


6 doz., $1.50. 
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\IF YOU KNEW HOW QUICKLY 
Bishop Soule’s 
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Rheumatism or Sciatica 


You would procure a large bottle at once. It is the 
cheapest medicine your druggist sells, even at the 
price of 
$1.50 PER LARGE BOTTLE. 
It Gives Immediate Relief. 


Small Bottles for Lame Back, Sprains, Bruises, 
Sore Throat, ete., 75 Cents. 
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Long fellow E allen Every Home. TO 


Sneeze 


La Grippe, 3 
Pneumonia, 
Consumption. 


Thousands HAVE DIED from one of these, 
and it was once “‘only a cold’”’ and they then 
tried too late to break it up. ‘t run an 
risks either with the cold or with makeshi 
remedies. 


DR. HOOKER’S 
COUGH 4 CROUP SYRUP | 


Has been used for 
FIFTY YEARS. 


Price 35 Cents. 
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Cambridge ge Longfellow. 


Poems Complete in a New Edition. 
From New Plates, Large Type. 
Printed on Opaque Paper. 
A Biographical Sketch. 
Picture of Longfellow’s Home. 
Fine Steel Portrait. 
Index to First Lines. 
Bound in Attractive Style, 
With a Flexible Back, 
Se-as to lie open at any page. 
Crown octavo, gilt top. 
Cloth, $2.00; half calf, $3.50. 
A beautiful, perfect Book. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


We can help you Economize these Hard Times. 


HAVE YOUR CLOTHING AND ALL MATERIALS DYED, 
CLEANSED OR FRESHENED, AND SAVE BUYING NEW. 
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Beardsley’s 
Shredded 
Codfish 


The source of many a de- 
lightful dish of Fish Cream, a 
Fish Balls, and other pleasant and healthful dishes. 


Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY’S Shredded Codfish and take no other. 
10c. a Box, J: W- BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
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Electric Call-Bell Outfit. 


Electric Call-Bells are now in constant use in the home, office or shop. In 
this Electric age they. have become a necessity. 














The outfit offered con- 
sists of a large Leclanche 
Battery, with Chemicals ; 
a _ nickel-plated Electric 
Bell, mounted on a Maple 
Base and having a Maple 
Cover; a Push Button 
with Porcelain Knob; 50 
feet insulated Copper Wire, 
Clamp Tacks, and full Di- 
rections for putting up. 

The Outfit is usually sold 
by dealers in Electric 
goods at from $2.00 to 
$2.50. We offer it com- 
plete for only $1.50. 





Sent by express, charges paid by the receiver. Shipping weight, 10 pounds. 
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THE DESERTER. 
In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 
A Home in the Woods. 


The pursuit of Mose Whipple had to be post- 
poned, as it turned out, whether the deputy 
marshal relented or not. 

It was late, for one thing, 
before Moak returned from his 
quest after snow-shoes, and what 
was worse, he came back empty- 
handed. He had driven about, 
over and through the drifted 
roads for miles, directed by local 
rumors and surmise, to one after 
another of the isolated farm- 
houses scattered over the district, 
but had found no snow-shoes. 

He was too cold and stiff, and 
too much annoyed with the day’s 
experiences, to listen to any 
further delay, but sat doggedly 
in the sleigh, out on the road in 
front of the Whipple house, until 
the deputy marshal, followed by 
Job, came out to him. 

“No, I aint goin’ to get out 
again, Norm,” he said, queru- 
lously. ‘I’ve had enough of 
this fool’s errand. I’m froze 
solid now in one position, and 
I'm gittin’ used to it. I don’t 
want to climb out and limber 
up, and then have to freeze stiff 
all over again in some new shape. 
Just you give it up for a bad job, 
and come along. We can get to 
Octavius by supper-time if we 
look sharp.” 

“I never got beat like this 
before!’’ growled Norman Haz- 
zard, kicking into the crust. “I 
hate to give up a thing this way. 
But,’”’ he added after a pause, 
“T s’pose you're right. It is a 
fool’s errand, and I guess we’re 
the fools, sure enough.” 

With a reluctant sigh he knocked the snow off 
his boots against the runner, as he was about to 
step into the sleigh. He seated himself beside 
Moak, and drew the buffalo-robe up over his 
breast, and said, ‘All right, 
go ahead !”’ 

Moak grinned, in spite of 
his ill-temper. 

“I didn't think it’d be as 
bad as that, Norm,” he 
chuckled, ‘drivin’ you clean 
out of your senses. Why, 
man, you’re goin’ away 
without your overcoat !”’ 

“No. You mind your own 
business, Moak!’’ rejoined 
the deputy marshal, getting 
one of his shoulders under 
the robe. 

“Shall I run in and get 
it for you?”’ suggested Job, 
half-turning to hasten on the 
errand. 

‘You mind your business, 
too!” said Hazzard, with 
affected roughness, but with 
an undertone of humane 
meaning which both his hear- 
ers caught and comprehend- 
ed. ‘And look here, boy, if 
you and the old man find 
yourselves in need of help, 
why, you know where I’m to 
be found. Meanwhile you'd 
better take this.”” He handed something to Job. 


Mr. Moak cast a look of hostile suspicion at the | 


urchin by the roadside. 

“Guess he’s more likely to know where Mose 
Whipple’s to be found!” Moak said. Then he 
drew the reins tight with a jerk, gave a loud, 


emphatic cluck to the horse, and the sleigh went | 
dashing southward amid a defiant jingling of | 


bells. 








looked meditatively at the big and significant 


5” on its right-hand corner. 


When he lifted his eyes again the sleigh had 
disappeared. The pursuit of poor Mose was at 
an end. 

When the spring of 1864 came slowly up on the 
bleak table-lands skirting the Adirondacks, it | 
found the Whipple homestead undoubtedly better 
off than it had been a year before. 


Neighbors 


“That's the 


from Juno Mills who drove by, after the road had 
settled into usable condition, noticed that the 
place had been “spruced up,’’ and looked consid- 
erably more shipshape than it had ever done in 
Mose’s time. There was even 

— a report down at the Corners 
that old Asa was going to 
borrow Taft’s two-horse cul- 
tivator and putin some crops! 
People said ‘‘old Asa,’’ but 
every one knew that this 
rumor, and all other com- 
inents upon the improved ap- 
pearance and prospects of the 


to young Job. Even in this 
hard-working and_ tireless 
region, accustomed as it has 


capable boys, men talked this 


the ‘‘Parshall youngster”’ 
had done, and bragged about 
having predicted from the 
start that he had the right 
stuff in him. 


that Job had done, it does 


had worked three days a week 
at the cheese factory, and 
gone to school the other three 
days—that is all. But the 
outcome of this was that April found old Asa 
Whipple once more, to all outward appearances, 
a hale and strong man for his years, and revealed 
the young lad who had adopted him, so to speak, 
as an enterprising and efficient member of the 
sparsely settled community, who had plans for 
doing things, and worked like a beaver, and paid 
ready money at the Corner grocery store. 

When the talk of the neighborhood drifted to 


The boy stood watching till the vehicle had the subject of Mose Whipple’s desertion and his 
become a mere dwindling point of blackness on | supposed flight to Canada, it ended usually in the 


the sunlit waste of snow. 
Then he turned his attention to the greenback 
which the deputy marshal had given him, and 


| conclusion that old Asa had made a good exchange 
| in getting such an industrious and go-ahead chap 


as Job Parshall in Mose’s place. 


Whipple place, really referred | 


always been to energetic and | 


spring approvingly of what | 


When one comes to set | 
down in words what it was | 


not sound very great. He! 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1894. 


| Asa Whipple and Job were at work in the field 
across the road from the Whipple house one after- 
noon in mid-May. Job had come back early 
from the factory to finish a job upon which he 
had expended all the spare labor of a week. 
There was a patch of land, some rods square, 
from which he had uprooted the black moss. He 
had plowed and fertilized it, and sown it with oats. 

He had resolved to put this reclaimed land to 





reason why! ' 


. . 4 
grass later on, and to this end was now dragging 


across it a heavy tree bough, old Asa following 
| behind him with a bag of grass seed, which he 
scattered over the loosened earth as he walked. 


Job glanced over his shoulder from time to | 


| time to note the uneven way in which the old 
| man cast the flying handfuls to one side. 

“Seems to me | aint ever goin’ to make a good 
| farmer of you,” he said at last, good-naturedly 
enough, but still with a suggestion of impatience 
in his tone. ‘You'll see that grass come up all 
in wads and patches. Open your hand more, and 
try and scatter it regular like. Let me show 
| you again.” ; 

| The old man stopped, and submissively lent 
| himself afresh to the lesson which Job sought to 
| teach; but at the end he sighed and shook his 
| white head. 

| No, I’m too old to learn, Job,” he said. “I 
| never was cut out fora farmer, anyway. Besides, 
what’s the use? 
| agin by next spring.”’ 

“By that time, if we had good luck with this, 
| we could be keepin’ a cow, and p’r’aps a horse to 
| do the work,” remonstrated the boy. “If hada 
horse, I’d knock that moss endwise, or know the 

reason why.”’ 

A noise from the road 
attracted their attention. 
their eyes against the declining sun to see who 
was seated in the buggy which had halted there 
across the tumble-down rail fence. Then old Asa 
pointed a lean forefinger toward the new-comer. 

‘‘That’s the reason why !’’ he said, bitterly. 

Job could make out now that it was Elisha 

| Teachout who sat in the buggy. The boy had 
not seen him since the eventful day of Mose’s 
| return and escape, when he had gone over to the 
| big farmhouse toward dusk and got his clothes 
and the money due him. This had not been so 
easy or pleasant a task that he was rejoiced now 
to see Mr. Teachout again. 

The rich farmer, thinner and yellower and 
more like a bird of prey than ever against the 
reddening flare of sunlight, looked over at the 
pair with an ugly caricature of a smile on his 
hard, hairless face. 
| «] happened to be drivin’ past,’’ he called out 


close 


The black moss’ll be all back | 


behind them | 
They turned, screening | 


Single Copies, Five Cents. 

| at last, snapping the shrill words forth with a 
kind of malevolent enjoyment, ‘‘and I jest thought 
I'd stop and mention that I’m going to foreclose 
on this place in four days’ time. I've entered 
judgment for one hundred and six dollars and 
seventy-three cents, countin’ interest and all. I 
jest thought that mebbe you'd like to know. 
The sheriff’ll be on hand here bright and early 
Monday mornin’. It jest occurred to me to 
speak of it as I was passin’.”’ 

With these mocking words 
still on the air, Mr. Teachout 
turned and drove down the road 
a few yards. A thought occur- 
red to him, and he halted long 
enough to call out, more shrilly 
than before: 

“That Parshall boy needn't 
come back and whine around 
my place to be taken back! I 
won't hev him!’’ Then he put 
whip to his horse and was off. 

The two workers in the field 
looked each other in the face 
for one dumb moment of be- 
wilderment. Then old Asa took 
the seed-bag off his arm and 
deliberately held it upside down, 
till the last grain had sifted out 
to the little pile at his feet. 

*T don’t sow for Elisha Teach- 
out to reap—not if I know my- 
self!’’ he remarked, grimly. 

“Can he do it? Is it as bad 
as all that ?’’ demanded Job. 

Asa nodded his head. 

“T s’pose it is,”’ he said. “‘They 
aint no use tryin’ to buck against 
a man like him. He’s got the 
money, and that means he’s got 
the law and the sheriff on his 
side. No, the jig’s up. There 
aint nothin’ for it but for us to 
git out Monday.”’ 

Job had tossed the heavy bough 
to one side, and walked to the 
fence, where he was putting on 
his coat. 

“Oh yes there is,”’ said he. 

‘What do you mean, Job?” 
queried the old man, advancing toward him, 
“what else kin we do ?”’ 

“Git out before Monday,”’ 
laconically. 

They walked in silence across the road, and 
through the front yard to the house, without 
exchanging further words. Once indoors, they 
began to empty drawers, clear cupboards and 
shelves, and gather the portable belongings of the 
household into a heap on the table in the living- 
room. It was not along task, and they performed 
it in silence. It was only when they rested upon 
its completion that the old man said, with a little 
quaver in his voice: 

‘Almost the last words he spoke before he 
went was, ‘And in the spring you must come and 
| be with me in the woods.’ ‘Them was his identical 
| words. You remember ’em, don’t you, Job ?”’ 

The boy nodded assent. 

*““We’'ll kill the chickens—all five of ’em, and 
roast ‘em to-night. They'll keep that way, and 
they'll see us through the whole tramp. If you'll 
see to that, I’ll sort this stuff over, and see how 
much of it we really need. We can burn the 
rest.” 

‘His grandfather and my father,” the old man 
went on, ‘started here together, both poor men. 
He’s managed it so that he’s got everything and 
I’ve got nothing. But he can’t prevent my bein’ 
an honest man, and I'll go away not beholden to 
| him foracent. That was one of his chickens that 
my boy brought me here, when I was sick and 
pretty nigh starved todeath. Very well, I'll leave 
one chicken in the coop when we go. It sha’n't 
be on my mind that I owe Elisha Teachout so 
much as a pinfeather.”’ 

Almost nothing was said between them, either 
then or during the evening, about Mose. Though 
they were starting to join him in the morning,— 
turning their backs upon civilization and the 
haunts of men,—the reserve which through all 
| these months since his disappearance they had 
observed about him and his offence still weighed 
upon their tongues. 

But in the dead watches of the night—this last 
night to be spent under the Whipple roof—Job 
woke up, where he lay wrapped in his blanket, 
and heard old Asa’s voice softly murmuring, 


answered the boy, 





: 
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whether in his sleep or not the boy never knew: 
‘In the spring you must come and be with me in 
the woods !"’ ; 

Away in the recesses of the forest primeval, in 
a mountain nook linked by a sparkling band of 
spring-fed streams and a chain of cascades to the 
silent thoroughfare of the Raquette water, Mose 
Whipple had chosen his hiding-place, and built 
for himself a log hut. Thither came to him now, 
after a toilsome three days’ journey,—by creek- 
bed and steep, boulder-strewn ravine, by lonely, 
placid, still water, and broad, reed-grown beaver- 
meadow, where the deer fed unalarmed on the 
lily pads, and the great tracks of the moose lay on 
the black mud,—old Asa and Job. 

There was an idyllic charm in the first few 
weeks of this reunited life to both father and son. 
Mose took an excited delight, after months of 
solitude, in this new companionship, and in the 
splendid renewal of youth and high spirits which 
the free life and air of the wilderness brought to 
his father. 

Job showed his practical character in fixing up 
a well-built lean-to at the side of the shanty, 


putting a new roof of spruce bark on the whole | 


structure, and constructing a fishing raft to float 
on the still water up the outlet. 

One day in early July, a chance wanderer in 
the forest—a Canadian who was looking about 
with a divining rod for minerals on the mountain 
range, and who stopped at the shanty overnight— 
left behind him a month-old copy of a New York 
weekly newspaper. In this paper after breakfast, 
old Asa, sitting out on a log in the sunlight with 
his pipe, read the horrible story of the three 
days’ fighting—one might say butchery—at Cold 
Harbor. 

Mose and Job had already started out on a 
fishing excursion to new waters across the divide. 
When they returned, along toward four o’clock, 
they found awaiting them one who seemed scarcely 
recognizable for Asa, so old and bowed had he 
once more become. 

The change was apparent as they entered the 
clearing, and beheld him, seated by the doorway 
a full hundred yards away, 

‘“‘He’s had a stroke or something!’’ Mose 
exclaimed, and they both started on a run toward 
him. 

As they came up, the old man lifted his head 
and looked his son in the face, with a glance which 
the other dimly recalled as belonging to that 
bitter December day, when he had first come 
home. 

‘‘Mose,”’ cried Asa, holding the paper out as he 
spoke, ‘it’s all wrong! There’s no pretendin’ it 
aint! We've been enjoyin’ ourselves here, foolin’ 
ourselves into forgettin’, but it’s all wrong! There 
aint been so much as a word dropped sence the 
boy and me come here, about this thing, and it 
seemed as if the whole affair had just slipped our 
mem’ries—but it won’t do. I’ve been sittin’ here 
ever sence you went away, thinkin’ it over— 
thinkin’ hard enough every minute for the whole 
five months—and it’s all wrong. Here, you read 
this for yourself.” 

Mose took the paper, and spelt his way through 
the long, blood-drenched narrative, without a 
word. When he had finished he returned his 
father’s glance, with a look of mingled compre- 
hension and assent in his eyes. 

“All right,”” he said, simply. 
as you do about it. I'll go!” 


“*T feel the same 


Both seemed to feel intuitively that this great | 
resolve, thus formed, could not wait an instant for | 


fulfilment. Hardly another word was spoken 


until Mose, his pockets filled for the journey and | 


his blanket strapped, stood ready in front of the 
cabin, to say good-by. 

“It’s no good waiting till to-morrow,’’ he said 
then. ‘The sooner it’s over the better. You can 
get along first-rate here by yourselves. Job can 
take in skins and so on, and a mess of trout now 
and then,—he knows the way,—and bring back 
ammunition and your tobacco and soon. You'll 
be all right.”’ 

He paused a moment, and then took from his 
finger the little rubber ring which Job had restored 
to him in Teachout’s cow-barn months before, 
and handed it to Asa. 

‘Here,’ he said, ‘that’s a kind of keepsake. 
Good-by, dad. Good-by, Job.” 


Half an hour or more had elapsed, and Asa still | 


sat on the log by the doorway, his head buried in 
thought. He could hear the strokes of Job’s axe, 


from where the boy was cutting firewood for the | 


evening on the edge of the clearing. As they fell 
on the air with their sharp, metallic ring, one 
after another, the old man’s fancy likened them 


to the deadly noises of the battle-field, whither his | 


boy was making bis way. 

But he regretted nothing—no, nothing, save 
that the act of reparation, of atonement had not 
been made long before. 

There came with abrupt suddenness another 


sound—the unfamiliar sound of a stranger’s voice | 


addressing him. sa looked up, rousing himself 
from his reverie with difficulty. He saw that two 
men with rods, and fishing baskets, and camping 


packs on their backs, were standing in front of | Man and beast cowered close to cover, and 


him. Their faces were in the shadow, but he 
slowly made out the foremost one to be the deputy 
marshal, Norman Hazzard. 

“So here’s where you moved to, eh?” the 
deputy marshal was asking, by way of not 
unfriendly salutation. 

Asa stared hard for a minute at this astonishing 
apparition. Then his bewildered tongue found 
words. 
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“If you’re lookin’ for my son,”’ he said, proudly, 
‘she’s gone back to jine his regiment—to do his 
duty!” 

Hazzard stared in turn. ‘‘Gone!’’ he exclaimed, 
‘when ?”” : 

“This very day,” rejoined Asa, ‘‘not an hour 
ago. He saw it was right, and he went!” 

The deputy marshal threw up his hands ina 
gesture of despairing amazement. “Why, man 
alive!’’ he cried, ‘they'll shoot him like a dog!” 

Hanro._p FREDERIC. 


(To be continued.) 
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MIDNIGHT VOICES. | 


Speak on, O voices, sweet and low- 
Soothing our griefs and doubts away— 

That all mankind may hear and know 
What rapture cometh with the day! 


Selected. —Eugene Field. 
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For the Companion. 


TAKING HIM HOME. 


| It was a dead, still day, wintry and cold, with 
|@ gray atmosphere, close-packed with snow- 


clouds, and so dense that distances seemed short | 

}and the horizon at hand. The hillsides were | 
covered with snow, and snow lay along the 
straight branches of the trees. 

Even the laurel thickets, huddled near the 
ground, turned their leaves down, and tried to 
spill the unwonted snow gathered upon them. 
There was no wind. The season was unusual 
for Virginia, even for the mountain region in 
January. 

Down the hillside slanted a wood-road, rutty 
and sidling in dry weather and difficult to travel. 
The snow had covered up the ruts now, but it still | 
sidled, and had become dangerous as well as | 
difficult. | 

Sawney Baldwin’s lean, hornless steer had all | 
he could do to keep his footing. Sometimes, | 
indeed, he came to his knees; but ’Tildy Baldwin, | 
who trudged beside the animal which was har- 
nessed to the ‘“‘wood-slide’’ would, in these emer- 
| gencies, grasp a runner and prevent the thing 
| from coming on his heels. With a little thought 
and exertion, the steer was able to scramble up 
| and go on again. 

On the “slide’’ rode the master, Sawney Bald- 
win, alone. He was dead; coffined roughly in a 
long pine box, which had been secured to the 
slide with cross-lashings of rope. Through 
| chinks between the boards any one might see the 
| patchwork quilt which enfolded him. 

But there was none to look—only the lonely, 
snow-covered road and the lonelier little proces- 
|sion moving over it; the woman watchfully 

holding herself ready for emergencies, the animal 
| doing as best he could, and the man solemnly 
| aloof from the scene of which he was the centre 
| in the matchless majesty of death. 
From the foot of the hill the road went forward 
| evenly between plantation fences, but still through 
|a lonesome country. Owing to the snow, the 


whole face of the earth looked deserted. 





there were none to carry news from house to 
j house. From beyond the naked fields here and 
| there smoke rose from chimneys, and rested in 
| clouds of denser gray between strata of the gray 
| atmosphere. 

The woman looked neither to the right nor the 
left, and the steer plodded forward resolutely. 
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the runners, with a broader mark between where 
one of the planks on which the coffin rested had 
trailed on the snow. 

After a little distance the road turned abruptly 
into an opening in which were a railway station 
and half a dozen houses. The paths hereabouts 
were broken, and a man or two stood on a store 
porch or the station platform. It was nearly 
train-time. 

From the steps of a log shanty a colored man 
espied the strange little procession and advanced to 
meet it, kicking the snow about with his boots. 
He shook hands with the widow, and glanced 
aside at the slide. 

‘“‘When did it happen ?’’ he queried. 
never hearn nothin’ ’t all.” 

‘Nobody never,’ she answered. ‘’Twere so 
suddint. Thar wa’n’t nobody to sen’ roun’ with 
word. The chil’un is too little. Cely an’ me 
done it all.” 

Celia was the woman’s daughter—a rheumatic 
cripple, although still young. 
were only small grandchildren back in the cabin 


‘“We-all 


| on the mountain. 


‘*When did he die ?”’ 
“Yestiddy evenin’ bout dark. He hadn’t been 


| plantation. 


| good enough to hold his hody. 


Besides Celia there | 
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strange pathos. Many glances were cast upon 
the woman, but no one paused to speak to her. 
The station agent volunteered an explanation of 
the situation : 

“It’s a poor negro who lived somewhere back 
among the hills. He died last night, and his 
wife wants to take him down the country fifty 
miles to bury him with his own people on the old 
She hasn't a cent of money.” 

‘““Why don’t she bury him here ?’’ a passenger 
inquired. 

The agent shrugged his shoulders. 

“That's what I asked her. ‘Why not bury him 
here, auntie?’ I said. ‘If this region was good 
enough for him to live and die in, it ought to be 

“True for you!”’ grinned a young man witha 
hard face. ‘Did she see the logic of that?’’ 

‘‘Not she. She says that she and her old man 
are ‘quality niggers’—used to betong to the Bald- 
wins below here. And that that sort of folks was 
obleeged to lay their dead together. She says all 


| their folks—white and black—are buried on the old 


ailin’ none to speak of, ‘sides | 


bein’ short-winded like he allus 
was. Sawney wa’n’t no hearty 
man, but he wa’n’t often down 
sick, nuther. 
tiddy to cut wood beca’se o’ de 
snow, an’ chopped an’ toted in a 
big pile. De chil’un holped him 


kindlin’s. 
he’d got de mis’ry in his breas’ 
an’ wouldn’t eat nothin’. Sud- 
den-like he ris’ up in his cheer, 
an’ then drapped back, lookin’ 
ashy. He never said nothin’— 
nary single word.” 

Her voice trembled and broke, 
but she shed no tears. 
tain of her grief seemed dry. 

‘““We-all done all we could,” 
she resumed, finding relief in 
words, ‘‘but twa’n’tnouse. He 
died "bout dark, an’ ‘twas snow- 
in’ hard. It’s a lonesome place 
up yonder.” 

“Mighty lonesome,’ 


’ 


assented 


wish we-all had knowed. 
ha’ comed up an’ holped.”’ ; 
‘“*We-all had plank a-plenty, 


this box together. 
nough coffin like he oughter hab, 
but we couldn’t do no better.’’ 

*«*Whar’s you gwine wid him ?”’ 
the man questioned. 


ened herself with a certain quaint 
dignity. 


but whole and clean; there was | thought a heap o’ my ole man. 


He went out yes- | 


—fetchin’ in chips an’ dry wood | 
Arterwards he ’lowed | 


The foun- | 


place, and she can’t feel satisfied to put the old 
man anywhere else.”’ 

‘And she’s got no money ?’ 

‘Nota cent. She wants me to trust her for fare 
and carriage until she gets back. Says she'll 
work it out. Ihad hard work to make her under- 
stand that the corporation don’t do business that 
way.” ‘ 

The hard-faced young man snickered. 

‘You bet it don’t,’ he grinned. ‘That sort of 
deadheading wouldn’t pay, so ’taint likely to 
come in fashion. When the old lady gets left, L 
reckon she'll come to think one place as good as 
another for burying.” 

A tall man in a shabby overcoat touched the 
agent on the arm. 


*‘How did the body get here ?’’ he asked. ‘Did 
she bring it ?’’ 
“Yes, sir, on a wood-slide with a steer. “Twas 


six miles, she said. She made the box, too, she 
and her daughter. It looks hard to disappoint 
her, but what can a fellow do? This road aint 


| mine, and the regulations don’t —’’ 


The tall man turned away, and went over and 
touched the woman on the shoulder. 
“So you want to carry the old man home, 


| auntie ?”’ he said, very gently. 


the man, sympathetically. ‘I | 
I'd | 


She lifted her head and straight- | 


Her clothes were poor, | place an’ mine in de grabeyard. 


She looked up with tears in her eyes. 

‘All we-all’s folks was allus buried ‘spectable 
an’ all together in de grabeyard at home,’ she 
said, wistfully. ‘Our white people thought a 
| sight o’ we-all, an’ one cornder ob deir buryin’- 
| place was cut off for de house servants. I was 


an’ Cely an’ me made out to git | de chil’uns ‘mammy’ befo’ de war, an’ Sawney, 
*Taint a sho- | he wait on mars’er. 


I kyarnt ’gree to put him 
| away out here in de woods like a common nigger 
*dout’n no fambly, nor nothin’. We-all was allus 
quality colored folks.” 

‘‘Where are they all—your white people ?” 

“Dead, sah. An’ de place is solded, but dar’s 
plenty o’ people "bout knows "bout Sawney’s 
Ole mars’r 
An’ we-all has 


| 


about her an air of capacity, | allus buried together—I —”’ 


respectability, almost of refine- | 


She looked above her present station. 


ment. 
‘“‘We-all is quality colored folks, me an’ my ole | 


man,” she said, proudly. ‘I’m aimin’ to kyar’ 
him home to de ole plantation to be buried ‘long 
o’ my folks an’ hisn in de cornder o’ de white 
people’s grabeyard. All we-all’s house-servants 


was allus buried dar. Ole mistis, she perferred it, | 


bein’ more ‘spectable. Thar’s a place close by 


her an’ ole mars’er for Sawney, an’ one for me, | 


too. All we-all’s white folks is dead, an’ de 
place have been sol’ ten ye’r. Dat’s how-come 
we-all aint dar. I’m aimin’ to take de ole man 
home.”’ 

She moved onward toward the station, driving 
the steer gently. The man moved beside her, 
lending a hand. 

‘Kin I holp ye any ?”’ he questioned. 

She thanked him gravely, gratefully. If he 
would take care of the steer for her until she got 
back, she said, it would be a great help. She 
would not be long. There was plenty of wood in 
at home, and food 
for those left. 

‘*You kin use de 
steer haulin’ for 
his keep,” she 
said. ‘‘He’s lusty 
an’ willin’.’’ 

Then the man 
helped her lift the 
coffin to the station 
platform, and took 
the rude vehicle 
away. 

There was much 
snow on the track 
below, and an en- 
gine had been sent 
to clear the track. 
When the passen- 
ger-train arrived 
from above, it was 
detained some lit- 
tle time at the 
station. Several 
men came out on 
the platform to 


platform, with her arms folded under her shawl. 





| They met no one. Before them lay the untrodden 
road, and behind two long indentations made by 


Beside her was the box, telling its own story with 





She broke down, sobbing pitifully, and caress- 
ing the rough box beside her with worn, dark 
hands. The gentleman stroked her shoulder 
| kindly. 

“I had a colored mammy when I was a child,” 
he said, softly. ‘She was good to me and I loved 
her next to my own mother.”’ 

Then he drew the agent aside into the ticket- 
| office. The crowd looked on curiously—almost 
sympathetically. The hard-faced young fellow 
jingled coins together in his pocket, whistling 
slowly through his shut teeth. 

The tall gentleman returned and bent over the 
widow, putting a ticket into her hand. 

“That is yours,”’ he said, gently. ‘The body 
must go in the baggage-car. It is all arranged 
for, and the trainmen will be careful of your 
dead. The agent told me where you wanted to 
go. There will be no more trouble.’’ 

He pressed some money into he: hand. 

“Get a coffin for him down there, and have 
everything respectable and as you would like it. 
You are right to 
carry him home. 
Our loved ones 
should rest togeth- 
er. I know just 
how you feel.”” 

She caught her 
breath in a hard 
sob. ‘I dunno 
what to say, I—I, 
O God A’mighty 
bless you, sah! 
God A’mighty 
bless you!”’ 

He stroked and 
patted her shoul- 
der. ‘‘There, there, 
mammy, it’s all 
right, it’s all right. 
Now you must 
pull together, for 
the train is ready 
to start, and you- 
"ve more work be- 
fore you.” 

He led her along 





stretch their legs and inquire about the detention. | to the car; stumbling a little, because of the tears 
The colored woman sat near the edge of the | in her eyes. 


The station-man and one or two 
others put the coffin into the baggage-car. 
‘*Who’s that man ?’’ the hard-faced man asked 
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abruptly of the agent. He had taken his hand 
out of his pocket, and several coins were enclosed 
by his fist. 

‘‘Major Stewart,’’ the agent replied, handing up 
his bills to the expressman. ‘He owned one of 
the biggest plantations in Virginia before the war. 
That little game about broke him up—stock, lock 
and barrel. He’s travelling now for a New York 
clothing house, for a living. He stops off here 
this trip! All right ahead, there!” 

The hard-faced young man jumped on the 
platform and entered the rear car. As he passed 
the woman he leaned over and dropped his coins 
in her lap. 

“For the funeral,’’ he muttered, and hurried 
away before she could speak. 

M. G. McCLELLAND. 
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WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 


Is there a family tree to be had 

Shady enough to conceal what is bad? 

Seek out the man who has God for his guide, 
Nothing to tremble at, nothing to hide. 

Be he a noble or be he in trade, 

He is a gentlemau Nature has made. 


—The Pilot. 
~ <-o- 


For the Companion. 
VIOLIN TIMBER. 
IN THREE PARTS.— Part II. 
Edwin was the first to be awakened by this 


rumbling, roaring sound. 
out, “Boys! O boys! What’s coming?” 


Rubbing our eyes, we heard what was indeed a | 


terrible sound—a deep, prolonged rumble that 
seemed to issue, with oscillations of the ground, 
from the hills and from the meadow. 

“It’s an earthquake!” Tom ex- 
claimed in an awed voice. That 
was indeed what it was; but the 
convulsion was over before we had 
time to think much about it. 

“The earth never opens and swal- 
lows up houses in this country!” 
said Willis, to reassure himself. 

“But what made the hills roar 
so?” queried Edwin. 

“I s’pose ’twas the sound coming 
up out of the earth,” suggested 
Willis. “But did you feel that bump 
that came after the noise? I wonder 
what could have made it?” 

Not one of us could tell. 

“I'll bet it seared the folks at 
home dreadfully,” said Tom. “Do 
you suppose it shook the houses 
down?” 

“I guess it wouldn’t shake down 
a frame house,” remarked Willis. 
“But it must have made the dishes 
rattle.” 

We went outside to look about. 
It was about two o’clock in the 
morning. The camp-fire had burned 
out, leaving the sap boiled half 
away in the kettle. The sky was cloudy, and there 
seemed to be a mist on the meadow; but it was 
not unusually dark. 

*‘Let’s kindle the fire and boil the rest of the sap 
down,” said Tom. 

Then again the same deep rumble resounded 
from the wooded hills and rose from the ground. 

“There’s another coming!”" Willis cried; and we 
felt another earth-jolt, followed by oscillation of 
the ground, for several seconds. 

It frightened us almost as much as at first. We 
stared at each other in awe; then Tom ran into the 
camp and threw himself on the comforters. There 
he lay still until Willis had kindled the fire, when we 
all four sat down in the front of the camp, talking 
about earthquakes and speculating with the gravity 
of perfect ignorance on their cause. 


There was a third, lighter shock, barely audible, | 


in the course of half an hour. 

“I guess it’s kind of petering out,” Willis said. 
“Earthquakes never do much damage in this 
country.” 

“Oh, but there may come a big one yet!” said 
Tom. “What’s to hinder?” 

“I guess it’s too far north,” said Willis 

“It isn’t so very much farther north than Lisbon, 
where the geography says that nearly sixty thou- 
sand people were swallowed up in six minutes,” 
replied Tom. 

“That’s so. 
said Ed. 

This discussion was cut short by the syrup foam- 
ing up to the top of the kettle. We threw a handful 
of snow into it to keep it from boiling over, and in 
less than half an hour we had boiled it down to a 
pint of syrup. 

While we were cooling it rain began to fall softly, 
and by six o’clock it was pouring like a summer 
shower. The fir and spruce thatch of our camp 
shed water pretty well, but by and by a few drops 
fell through it here and there. 

I have never seen snow turn to slush and water 
so rapidly as it did that morning. Within an hour 
the meadow was a yellow pond. The brook was 
full of water, and clogged on all sides by masses of 
broken ice. Before we had gained any idea that 
we were in a situation of peril our camp had been 


We had it in our lesson last winter,” 


surrounded with water, so that to gain the high | 


ground we must have waded knee-deep. 

“Boys,” exclaimed Ed, looking out, “everything’s 
under water! How are we going to get away from 
here?” 

“I don’t know but we shall be drowned out! 
The freshet has come awful quick, hasn’t it?” said 
Willis. 

The water from the brook covered our fireplace 
by the stump, and flowed back among the logs of 
our camp floor. 

“We shall have to wade for it,” said Tom. 
I don’t believe the water will rise very high, for 
this place is higher than the pond. Let’s stay here 
and chance it.” 

We could do nothing save sit and watch the rising 
water. Soon the logs of our floor were half afloat, 


He sprang up, crying | 


“But | 





and the boughs on them became wet; but we | 


improved matters a little by placing the twe hand- 
sleds side by side on top of the logs. The boughs 
were laid on the bars of the sleds. On top of all 
we placed our comforters and provision-box, and 
managed to find room to perch there ourselves. 

Throughout the forenoon the rain poured 
steadily, without wind. The water from the brook 
did not rise much higher, and by ten o’clock began 
to drain off. The snow on the meadow had nearly 
all melted, so that we could see last season’s dead 
grass and reeds. 

“How we are ever to get down the pond 
with a load of fiddle stuff is more than I can tell!” 
exclaimed Willis, gloomily. ‘‘The pond’s all afloat, 
and the ice’ll soon break up.” 

“We shall have to go over the hills and through 
the woods, and get home by some other route,” 
said Tom. 

“But we couldn’t take any wood over the steep 
hills!” cried Willis. “But I’ll take out a load of 
stuff, if I have to swim with it!” 

“But we haven’t victuals for a 
remarked Ed. 

“Then we will eat less,” retorted Willis, dog 
gedly. “There’s no need of stuffing ourselves if 
we are only to sit here and watch it rain.” 

A little before midday there was another shock 
of earthquake—a prolonged rumbling, followed by 
a slight jar. 

Soon afterward the rain ceased, although the sky 
remained cloudy till four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when there was lightning and low thunder, another 
unusual phenomenon for Maine in March. The 
wind began to blow from the west. The sky partly 
cleared in that quarter. The sun shone as it set; 
there was a manifest change in the air. The warm 
wave had spent itself over a country covered with 
snow and ice. 

By sunset the water had so far drained away 
that we were able to kindle a fire in front of our 


great while,” 
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the meadow near the woods, they crossed the 
brook there, and again ran down the other side. 
The bear kept after them steadily, whimpering and 
growling petulantly. Meantime Willis was making 
frantic efforts to get the charge of shot out of his 
gun. 

“Plague take it he muttered. 
that wad out. I’ve a notion to drop a ball in, and 
fire all together.” 

“But there isn’t powder enough in to throw it 
much,” whispered Tom. “If you only hurt that 
bear a little, he may attack us!” 

“That’s so, Willis,” whispered Edwin. “He is 
just out of his winter den and is awful hungry—or 
he wouldn’t take after those deer so.” 

The deer would turn and “blow,” as if ridiculing 
the bear’s slow efforts to overhaul them. At length 
he stopped beside a puddle, and drank of the water 
as a dog would. In the deepening gloom we could 
now but indistinctly make out the group of deer. 
They had stopped near a willow copse by the pond, 
and appeared to be browsing, while the bear now 
sat beside the puddle and watched them. 

“I’m going to put the muzzle of the gun inside 
the camp among the brush, and fire that small shot 





“I cannot get 


out, and then load with ball, quick!” Willis 
declared. 
Just then we heard a noise on the other side of 


the meadow, and dimly discerned the black form 
of another creature moving toward the deer! 

“Jiminy, it’s another bear!” whispered Ed 
thaw has started ’em all out of their dens.” 

“Or else the earthquake has waked ’em up,” said 
Tom. 

These conjectures true, 
numerous bears may have been abroad that night, 
ranging in the woods, hungry after their long 
winter nap. If so, they may have smelled the deer, 


“The 


may have been and 


and in the madness of hunger, pursued them. 
Scareely had the second bear passed out of sight, 
when we heard a slight noise behind the camp, and 


A Hopeless Chase. 


camp and make coffee. A partridge flew across 
the meadow from the woods and alighted in the top 
of a yellow birch beside the brook, where it began 
eating the buds. 
over the embers of the fire. 

Dusk fell, but the west continued bright over the 
woods. Now and then a gust indicated cooler 
weather coming. 

“By to-morrow we can cut a maple and fix up a 
load of short, clear stuff,” Willis said. “How much 
old, clear heart-wood do you suppose we can haul 
on the two sleds?” 

“Two hundredweight on each if the pond freezes 
up again,” said Tom. 

“How many fiddle-backs would that make?” said 
Ed. 

“Well, I think a hundred fiddles,” said Willis. 
| “If it does, we shall get twenty-five dollars.” 
| While we were making these hopeful estimates 
| our attention was suddenly attracted to a loud 
snapping noise in the woods west of the meadow. 
It was as if a herd of cattle were rushing down the 
| hillside. 
| “What do you suppose is coming 
| claimed Willis, turning to get his gun. 

Ed and Tom snatched up the axes, and I laid 
hold of our long-handled frying-pan as a weapon, 
| for the crashing noise was alarming. 
It was coming directly toward us, and soon we 
| dimly saw five animals dash out of the spruce 
woods. They splashed noisily through slush and 
water,“and came out within ten rods of our camp, 
when they stopped and faced about with a peculiar, 
| short, whistling note. 
“Deer!” whispered Willis. “Don’t speak! If 
| only I can get this shot out of my gun and a ball in, 
| I’ll have one of ’em!” 
Pulling the ramrod slowly, he thrust it down the 
barrel and attempted to screw the worm into the 
| wad over the shot. 
| The attention of the deer seemed occupied by 
| some object back in the woods. As they stamped 
in the slush we heard in the brush a half-whimper, 
half-growl. Even in his eagerness to reload, Willis 
stopped to listen. Then another creature shambled 
out of the evergreens. 
“A bear!” exclaimed Ed. 

At sight of the bear, the deer went spattering 
through the puddles toward the pond. Half 
growling, half-whimpering, the bear pursued them, 
but turned aside to avoid the pools of water. The 
deer easily outran him, and stopped on reaching 
the pond. 

As the bear approached, the deer leaped the 
brook and came up the meadow on the other side. 

The bear ran along the bank of the brook, looking 
for a crossing place as a dog often does in like 
circumstances, especially in early spring; but 
finally the big animal plunged through the water, 
| and followed the deer up the meadow. 

They passed our camp, but gave us no attention. 
They would run a few hundred feet, then stop and 
face the bear till he came near, when they would 
spring far away from him quickly. Circling around 





now?” ex- 


Willis shot it, and we broiled it | 





looking around, perceived a third bear shuffling 
along the brook, also heading for the deer. The 
beast was not thirty yards away from us, andin the 
gloom he seemed to be of enormous proportions. 

Tom uttered a howl of terror, and we inclined to 
stampede; but Willis cocked his gun, and we 
plucked up heart to stand our ground. 

The bear stopped and looked at our camp. We 
heard him snuff uncertainly several times, then he 
growled and shambled away, often turning his head 
suspiciously. 

Then the other bears began to growl and snarl 
loudly. The first one, still resting by the puddle 
where he had drank, appeared to resent the appear 
ance of another bear. 

The third bear at once added his notes to the 
uproar. One who has never heard such an outcry 
in the woods at night can but faintly imagine our 
sensations. 

It was too dark now to see the bears, but with 
their din and our growing alarm, we imagined that 
their roars sounded nearer. So we abandoned our 
camp, jumped the brook and climbed the yellow 
birch-tree where Willis had shot the partridge. 
Such was our panic that we did not pause to reflect 
that bears can climb trees. 

The birch was a large tree with low limbs, and I 
felt much safer when perched ten or twelve feet 
from the ground. 

Still the bears snarled and roared—indeed, they 
kept it up fortwo hours. Failing to catch the deer 
they appeared to be attempting to devour each 
other. Savage chases and rushes to and fro through 
the slush and water took place with horrible growls. 

It had not grown very cold as yet. 
discomfort of roosting in a tree, we 


were not 


| uncomfortable, and the bears made suflicient music 


to keep us awake till near eleven o’clock, when their 
din ceased, and we supposed they had gone. 

The waning half of the old moon rose over the 
wooded hilltops, the clouds cleared away. 
we could see the entire meadow, and our courage 
revived. 

“I’m not going to stay up here any longer,” said 
Willis. 
they would have touched us anyhow. 
here, was awful scared.” 

“I noticed that you clim’ up here about as quick 
as I did,” replied Tom. 

“When I’m doin’ a thing I try to do it quick,” 
said Willis. “But don’t go and tell anybody about 
it.” 

“Oh, I guess none of us will feel like tellin’,” 
said Ed. “Say, what’s the matter with us? 
never thought about how easy bears can climb 
trees.” 

With that we burst into laughter and dropped 
down. Willis took up his gun and fired it. The 
report started an owl to hoot on the hillside, but we 
heard nothing of the bears, and on going to our 
camp found things undisturbed. 

Willis completed his “loading for bear,” and by 
this time our courage had so returned that we lay 
down under our comforters and soon fell asleep. 


Soon 





Save for the 


The sun was shining when we waked, and the 


wind blowing through the boughs of our huts The 


air was cooler, the slush had frozen over, and the 


now empty pools were covered with frail shells of 
white ice. 
trunk, plied the axe, prepared firewood, and kindled 
a cheery camp-fire. 

“Turn out, boys!” he shouted 
get our fiddle stuff It’s a jolly morning 
Sap will run. Up with you, Tom, and set dishes 
under those two trees we tapped. To-night we will 
have more syrup.” 

Tom rose, yawning, and went off with the kettle 
and three-quart dish to set for sap. We saw him 
by and by far down toward the pond, and shouted 
to him to come to breakfast. 

“I’ve been looking at those bear tracks,” said he, 
when he came back. “I tell you those old brutes did 
prance round there in the slush. 
the ice, too. I guess they had a fight 

A pair of speckled jays came, attracted by the 
odor of our fryingsork, perched on the roof of our 
camp, and even fluttered about within three feet of 
the fire. 


“To-day we will 
ready. 


There’s blood on 


” 


Willis exclaimed to them. 


*‘O you rogues!” 
“You like the smell of fried pork, don’t you? 


Squall away, you can’t have any!” 

But when the spider was set aside, one of the 
jays carried off a from it. They 
crazy for a taste of the meat. 

After breakfast we a red-eyed maple 
about thirty inches in diameter, which Tom and 
Willis proceeded to chop down. It fell with a 
crash which re-echoed from the hillsides about the 


scrap seemed 


selected 


meadow. 

Taking turns with the axes, we cut the trunk into 
logs, four feet in length. Most of the forenoon was 
thus occupied. During the afternoon we selected 
the best of the straight-grained logs, split them in 
halves, and hewed off the bark and sap-wood, 
s» as to haul home nothing save the best of the 

heart-wood. Six of these logs were 
finally selected for our loads. They 
weighed as much as seventy pounds 
each. them on a sled 
made a heavy load for two boys 
to draw up steep banks and over 
uneven footing in the woods. 

“Never mind,” said Willis, “we 
can take our time and double up 
our team at bad places.” 

Willis, in fact, proposed to put 
another log on sled, and he 
succeeded in persuading us to agree 
to this. 

By this time the stock of cooked 
provisions which we had brought 
was running very low, and toward 
sunset Willis went out to look for 
partridges inthe woods. We heard 
the report of his gun. 
he’s got 


Three of 


each 


“T guess 
said. 

He could scarcely have had time 
to do than load in haste, 
when we heard a second report. 

“He’s got among a flock of them,” 
Ed remarked. “I wish he would 
get four, so that we could have one 
apiece. Swinging an axe all day 
makes me fearfully hungry.” 

But Willis did not fire again. We watched for 
his coming back, holding a couple of partridges by 
the legs, and we kindled a bright fire of chips to 
cook the birds. But we watched in vain. 

Dusk fell, and still Willis did not appear. 
EUSTACE A. PERKINS. 


one,” Tom 
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A FIRST GLIMPSE OF ROME. 


A weird introduction we had to the charms of 
the sacred city at ten o’clock at night by dimly 
burning gaslight. After a short parley with our 
driver, to whom it was necessary to explain that 
we were not mad, but only Americans, we started 
on our wild giro of two hours through the dark 
city before taking a midnight train to Naples. 

After traversing many a long, monotonous, com. 
monplace street, we suddenly upon the 
Colosseum, and then we felt indeed that this was 
Rome. 


Rome, that sat on her seven hills, 
And from her throne of beauty ruled the world! 


came 


The dark mass of blocks of stone towered above 
us against the black sky, seeming higher and bigger 
than anything ever dreamed of before. The tier 
upon tier of fine arches was faintly outlined. The 
whole effect was that of some bit out of a Cyclo 
pean age, where we nineteenth century pigmies 
had no right of existence. 

Then we came upon the wonders of the Forum. 
We half recognized the solitary Column of Phocas. 
The three graceful columns of the Temple of Ves 
pasian, long ago familiar from little bronzes on 
various mantelpieces at home, loomed through the 
darkness, towering in unexpected grandeur. 

Beyond what seemed a black abyss stood out 


| ruined walls, with a gleam of scattered, dismem 


“The bears have left, and I don’t imagine | 


But Tom, | 


We) 


bered statues at their base. Could that be all that 
was left of the home of the Vestal Virgins, those 
holy maidens who kept ever bright the eternal 
flames of their altar fires? 

Then came triumphal outlines of grand arches, 
with a suggestion of infinite distance beyond. The 
driver, who was beginning to warm to his subject, 
as all Roman drivers are quick to do, shouted down 
to us something about: “Z’arco di Constantino, la 


Via Appia, signorine! Bello, eh?” What! Were 
they really so near? We caught our breath. 
Then a few turns through uneventful streets, 


where we novices had to keep our eyes wide open, 


| lest a temple of Minerva might be lost by the stoop 
jing to tuck in a carriage robe, so fast we went. 


| disturb 


Now comes a high hill with a curving driveway— 
one of the Seven, we to ourselves. In the 
great square of the Campidoglio we find a horse. 
man of heroic size, keeping solitary guard over the 
treasures of the Capitol. It is Mareus Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

Perhaps the wolves’ howl and the eagles’ scream 
the silent night at times, for they still 


say 


Willis rose, and going to the old maple 
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inhabit the Capitoline hill in effigy, though of 
the sacred geese of Juno we found no trace. 

The Tiber lies before us—Old Father Tiber, 
into whose paternal embraces Horatius threw 
himself so unflinchingly on that never-to-be-for- 


We strove as we passed through the outskirts 
of the city to catch the voice of loud lament that 
Milton heard when he wrote his glorious hymn 
on the nativity; to view the shadowy, flitting 
forms of nymphs and spirits in exile, fleeing 


gotten morning when the consul’s brow foreboded | from altars and temples deserted at the coming 


evil to come. 
But we must leave Marcus 
Aurelius to his own ‘‘medita- 
tions,’ which in all probabil- 
ity he prefers to ours, for our 
driver, filled now with am- 
bition, is determined that we 
shall see—O shades of Romu- 
lus and Remus defend us! 
—the electric light plant. 














Castile of St. Angelo. 


of the Prince of Light. May the hooting of 
the steam-engine and modern skepticism 
never drive them quite away from their old 
familiar haunts ! 

We were leaving behind us the Aqua 








Theatre of Marcellus. 


And what was quite as serious an interruption to | 
our enjoyment of classic retrospection, a new 
steam printing-press working at full pressure. 

These marvels of modern science he explained to 
us in such persuasively sweet Italian that we dared 
not remonstrate. Finally a carefully planned and 
resolutely executed Italian sentence startled him 
in his scientific rhapsody. 

“In America,’’ said we, ‘there is much electric | 
light, there are many steam-presses, but the world 
has but one Saint Peter’s, one fountain of Trevi. | 
We leave Rome for Naples to-night.” 

“Ho capito!”’ said the driver. This was | 
equivalent to “I quite catch your meaning,” and | 
off we rushed, crossing the Tiber. | 

Can this be some mighty tower, this low, round 
mass of dark stone, surmounted by a winged 
figure which seems to threaten us. 

“Castello—San Angelo!” comes in liquid notes 
from the box. 

Now a huge dome, a wide square, fountains 
and rows of columns confront us. How our 
driver’s teeth and eyes shine, as he turns and 
beams down upon us: 

“Eccoci !”? There you have it! Our driver 
even found for us the spot where the four rows of 
columns of the long Colonnade look like one 
single row in the piazza of St. Peter’s. 

How in that wild drive we ever saw the Theatre 
of Marcellus, with its beautiful columns and 
gloomy arches wherein venders and hammerers of 
old iron now reign, we never attempted to under- 
stand at the time, nor did after time and a clearer 
light ever quite explain it. But see it we did, for | 
the windows were lighted and we wondered how 
common mortals dared hang out, over sacred 
Doric and Ionic pillars, the much-worn garments 
that serve to grace a Roman washing-day. 

Then came Nero’s towers, tall and gloomy, 
watching over the Street of the Serpents. Here it 
was, too, that an ancient and trustworthy Roman, | 
Julius Proculus by name, on his return from Alba 
Longa late one moonlight night, encountered the 
ghost of Romulus, who foretold to him the future | 
greatness of the city. Perhaps we were too early 
for him by an hour or so, for we failed to see | 
him save with our mind’s eye. But, “Su! via!’ | 
and on we go again, until there fell on our ear a | 
sound as of the splashing of water from many | 
fountains. Ournow nearly frantic driver shouted 
breathlessly : “‘Fontana di Trevi!’ 

Quickly we alighted, tossed in the precious soldi 
that we are told will insure our coming back, one 
more hasty glance at the gleaming waters, a 
fervent wish that was almost a prayer for our 
return, and—well, we caught our train for Naples! 

Off we started, steaming away far too rapidly 
over the holy soil. 








history, for through eighteen centuries and 
more they have supplied Rome with water. 
We were passing, too, the Aqua Felice— 
happy waters, indeed, flowing as they do 
from the Alban hills, near Colonna, where 
the famous battle of Lake Regillus was 
fought. 

Our one feeling was that we wanted to 
stay! Anything rather than leave behind 
us, if even for only a month, the temples, 
the altars, the atmosphere so full of ‘airy 
tongues that syllable men’s names,”’ and all 
the overwhelming rest of it. Can Naples 

and Capri console us for it? 
And who could tell? We might never come 
back. But we did! ELLEN Watson. 
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For the Companion. 
BREAD. 


A steaming stretch of brown and broken sod; 
A shadow-haunted cloth of bearded gold ; 
And over all the bounty of our God, 
Whose hand returneth increase manifold. 


FORREST CRISSEY. 
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THE HAWAIIAN QUESTION. 


The situation between the United States and 
Hawaii has now reached a stage where it is 
unlikely to be disturbed for some time to come, 
and a brief but comprehensive review of the 
events of the last thirteen months may be useful 
to many readers of The Companion. 

Queen Liliuokalani had been upon the throne a 
little less than two years when, in January, 1893, 
she endeavored to put in force a new Constitution 
of Hawaii, diminishing some of the privileges of 
citizens of foreign birth. This attempt stirred 
up a revolt which, although she announced that 
she had abandoned her purpose, preceeded to a 
successful issue. The provisional government 
which formed itself declared the queen deposed. 
The queen protested, but yielded. 

During the proceedings that resulted in the 
overthrow of the monarchy, a large detachment 
of United States marines was landed from a 
naval vessel then in the port of Honolulu. Those 
who support the queen’s cause maintain, those 
who adhere to the provisional government deny, 


| that it was the presence of these troops and the 


sympathy and encouragement of the United 
States minister that made the revolution success- 
ful. 

The provisional government was formed for the 
purpose of negotiating the annexation of Hawaii 
to the United States. Commissioners appointed 
by it proceeded to Washington, and President 
Harrison soon concluded with them, and laid 
before the Senate for ratification, a treaty of 
annexation. 

As but a short time of the session remained, 
the treaty was not brought to vote in the Senate. 
President Cleveland, immediately after his inaugu- 
ration, withdrew the treaty, in order to investi- 
gate the circumstances of the revolution. 

For this purpose he sent Mr. Blount, of Georgia, 
a statesman of long experience in Congress, to 
the Sandwich Islands, to make a report upon the 
matter. Mr. Blount’s conclusion was that the 


Now we are shaking the dust | overthrow of the queen was due to the moral and 


in thousands of urns, and the dried bones of | material assistance rendered to the revolutionists 


countless saints and martyrs in the Catacombs. 


As we sped onward through the silent night we | 


thought of another “solemn midnight, centuries 
ago.”’ Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars still reign 
there undisturbed in the realm of beauty—a wide, 
wide realm, though the oracles are silenced now. 
Feeling so strongly the charm and power of the 
citv. we remembered what Byron wrote of her. 
fle stood by the tomb of Achilles, ‘‘and heard 


Troy doubted: time will doubt of Rome!” | promise not to punish the revolutionists. 


Fortunate are we in being sure of her existence. 


| by the United States minister. 

On this ground, in accordance with a report 
upon the subject from the Secretary of State, the 
President determined that a wrong had been done 
| to the queen by our representative, and that the 

wrong should be righted in the only possible way 
| by restoring the queen to her throne. Accordingly 
|our new minister was directed to inform the 
queen of his purpose to restore her if she would 








But the queen at first refused to do so. She 





Marcia, the Aqua Claudia, names full of | 


thought that, according to the law of the king- 
dom, the leaders of the overturn should be put 
to death, their children banished, and their prop- 
erty confiscated. When at last she consented to 
the terms of restoration, Minister Willis requested 
the provisional government to retire, and return 
to the queen the authority it had assumed. The 
provisional government declined to do so, and 
there the matter rests. 

For the minister had no authority, nor had the 
President, to°-employ force in carrying out the 
purpose. The President referred the whole subject 
to Congress, which alone has the right to declare 
war, and Congress has not, at the time we write, 
taken any action which indicates its opinion or 
disposition with reference to the matter. 

It will be seen that all the proceedings of the 
present administration are based upon the theory 
that our former minister, Mr. Stevens, committed 
the grave fault—for if true it would be a serious 
offence—of aiding revolutionists to overthrow the 
government of Hawaii. The President relies 
upon the report of Mr. Blount. His opponents 
assert that the investigation was one-sided, and 
does not disclose the truth. 
| So it is natural that the opinions of most people 
on the Hawaiian question shou! be determined 
by their party associations; and thus a question 
of history has become something like a party 
issue. 





—-e——— 
O CHICKADEE! 
Give me of thy wise hope, dear bird, 


Who brav’st the bitter weather ; 
Share the glad message thou hast heard, 


| Selected. —Celia Thazter. 
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| 
STATE HOLIDAYS. 

| Several states of the Union have legal holidays 
| which are exclusively their own, generally in 
celebration of some incident in the state’s history 
or of the birth of some great citizen. Illinois, for 
instance, celebrates as a holiday, with a suspen- 
sion of business and closing of all banks and 
public buildings, the 12th of February, which is 
the birthday of Lincoln. 


9th of September, and Nevada the 31st of October. 
On these days the two states named were admitted 
into the Union. 

Louisiana makes a legal holiday and a notable 
occasion of the 8th of January, on which day 
the Battle of New Orleans was won by General 
Jackson; and Texas celebrates similarly the 21st 
of April, which is the anniversary of the Battle of 
San Jacinto. Texas also celebrates its independ- 
ence of Mexico on March 2d. 


24th, which is ‘‘Pioneers’ day ;’’ and North Caro- 
lina patriotically observes, on May 20th, the 
anniversary of the signing of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence, in which the North 
Carolina colonists proclaimed America’s inde- 
pendence of Great Britain more than a year 
before the Declaration at Philadelphia. 

The 17th of June, Bunker Hill day, is a com- 
plete holiday, but not a legal one, in Boston and 
in the cities and towns which surround it. Rhode 
Island makes a legal holiday in April of ‘election 
day,” the old New England name for the day 
when the new state government is inducted into 
office. 

South Carolina has two legal holidays which 
are unknown in other states, the 26th and 27th 
of December, which are regarded as a part of 
Christmas. 

‘The observance of a special holiday tends to 
encourage more than state pride, for the history 
of no state is exclusively its own, but,is related to 
that of the sister states. An “admission day,”’ for 
instance, commemorating the state’s entrance into 
the Union, can only suggest thoughts of national 
patriotism; nor can the anniversary of a great 
statesman’s or chieftain’s birth, or of a great 
victory over a foreign enemy, be otherwise than of 
general interest and advantage. 


we . 
> 


BURDEN-BEARING. 


In December last more than eleven thousand 
immigrants were landed at Ellis Island, the suc- 
cessor of Castle Garden as New York’s reception 
hall to foreigners who come to stay. So it seems 
that immigration is decreasing somewhat, for the 
number is but slightly more than one-half the 
immigration of December, 1892. 

But what is more significant than the total of 
the month’s record is the character of the immi- 
gration of the month. Italy and Russia together 
sent almost one-half of the whole number. The 
average amount of money brought by the Italians 
and Russian Jews was less than twelve dollars. 

Only a few of the new-comers were absolutely 
paupers or criminals, so that they could be 
returned whence they came. But a large pro- 
portion of them were so close to the line of 
pauperism as to make them undesirable citizens. 

The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge said lately, and 
it seems to be true, that ‘immigration from 
every quarter is showing tendency toward rapid 
deterioration.” 

What shall be the nature of the new tests for 
admission that the situation requires ? 
the diseased and the criminal, are already denied 
entrance—theoretically at least. Discrimination 
by nationality hardly seems just or feasible. 








California celebrates with a public holiday the | 


The territory of Utah makes a holiday of July | 


Paupers, | 


Mr. Lodge, in the article alrsady quoted, advo- 
cates a test based upon intelligence rather than on 
the possession of money, and urges that while we 
are willing to educate the children of foreign 
parents, ‘‘it is neither just nor right to ask us to 
try to assimilate the large bodies of illiterate 
persons who are for the most part beyond the age 
at which education can be imparted.”’ 

Some way must be found to prevent other 
nations from laying their burdens of ignorance 
and helplessness upon us. 


———___ <-e<3- ——— 


THE HOUSE OF A THIEF. 


A child and a grown relative were walking one 
bright day down Fifth Avenue, New York, and the 
child, after the manner of children, was asking 
questions about the things and people they saw. 
Noticing a very handsome house on a corner, 
larger and more elegant than most others in the 
neighborhood, its windows summer-like with palms 
and hothouse plants, among which gleamed the 
marble draperies of graceful statuettes, the child 
asked: 

“Who lives there?” 

“A thief,” was the reply. 

The owner of the house was a member of the 
notorious Tweed ring. Ina few simple and forcible 
words the child was informed of the nature of the 
man’s theft, and how it was possible for guilty 
men to flourish unmolested and dwell in brown- 
stone houses instead of behind prison bars. At 
that time the ring was at the height of its evil 
prosperity, and appeared to be not even threatened 
with interference. 

The child never forgot her first bewilderment 
at that unexpected reply, nor the horror that she 
conceived of those guilty splendors when she 
understood them. 

The guilty man’s name, heard again when the 
breaking up of the gang brought it prominently 
before her in the papers, she remembered with 
such detestation that she admits laughingly to-day, 
that it would require a distinct effort for her to 
believe in the respectability of any individual 
who chanced to bear it. 

“I really think,” she declares, “that the incident 
was the first thing which roused me to independent 
perception of a moral truth. I found for myself 
that magnificence in itself meant nothing and 
vouched for nothing. Of course I had heard some- 
thing to that effect before, but it had seemed a 
matter far away and unreal. It was different to 
see with my own eyes a palace which was the 
house of a thief. 

“It has proved indeed to be one of those vivid 
moments of childish experience which will recur 
to me through life. Often, when I look now at 
some superb great house in the city, or some fine, 
many-gabled villa rising among the simple old- 
fashioned houses of my country home, I find 
myself conjuring up beside it the picture of that 
abhorred brownstone front in New York, and won- 
dering, Is it an honest splendor? 

“My friends laugh at me for being inquisitive, 
because I always want to know who owns a house 
that I admire, though I may never expect to see it 
|again. But I can recall it with so much more 
| pleasure if I know the owner deserves its beauty, 
| and that it is the fit setting to a lovely and honora- 
| ble household—not merely the house of an unscru- 
| pulous ‘smart man’ who has made a great deal of 
| money. 
| “I do not wish to make room in my memory for 
any other houses of thieves. One is enough.” 
| Her horror of guilty gorgeousness is not too 
| strong, and might well prevail more widely. Even 
| people who would not care to associate with the 
| owner of some splendid estate, dubiously earned, 
| are sometimes heard to say with a kind of tolerant 
good nature: 

“Oh well, at least he has done well for the town! 
| Look what improvements he has made about his 
| place!” 

| There is no charm that the utmost beauty and 
| elegance can confer which can outweigh the dis- 
| grace inflicted by the presence among honest 
| homes of the house of a thief. 

| 
| 
**GREEN” IRISH GIRLS. 

| The greenness of many of the Irish girls when 
| first imported to our shores and kitchens is often 
| laughed at and is often really laughable; yet it is 
not without its element of pathos. Coming straight 
from such homes as those described in Miss 
Barlow’s touching book, “Irish Idylls,” where the 
floor is of hard earth with perhaps a natural ridge 
of rock serving as a watershed in the middle; the 
walls of rough stones chinked with mud; the roof 
of straw thatch except when the dwellers are too 
poor even for that, and have to use rushes; the fire 
of smoky peat; the windows, when there are any, 
filled with almost anything except glass; the furni- 
ture chiefly conspicuous by its absence; and the 
utensils of the simplest and scantiest—coming from 
such homes to our elaborate modern kitchens, it is 
only surprising that Green Erin accommodates 
itself so soon and so well to its new environments. 

One good Irish-American woman of middle age 
often looks back to the period of her first service 
in New York, with feelings of mingled pity for her 
forlorn young self, and am t at her blunders, 
which she has no shame in relating. 

She was employed by a kindly old married 
couple, both Quakers. She can hardly say which 
troubled her most—their theeing and thouing of her, 
which made her seem more in a foreign land than 
ever, or their clothes. 

Madam’s stiff little bonnet in particular distressed 
her greatly, because it appeared to her like a cari- 
cature of the bonnets of the good sisters in a 
convent near her old home, and she debated long 
whether it was her duty to remonstrate. Finally 
she hesitatingly presented her objections to the 
gentle Quakeress, but succeeded only in drawing 
from her such a lecture on the vanity of the world’s 
fashions, that she hid, the next day, all her gay 
ribbons and poor little finery in the back of her 
bureau drawer, and then cried about it for an hour. 

But her most fearful experience was when she 
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chanced to enter the old gentleman’s room as he | 
was taking out his teeth. She had never heard of 
false teeth, and if he had pulled off his nose, or | 
scooped out his eyes, she could not have been more 

frightened. She uttered a wild cry: 

“Augh! The horrible ould man! 
himself to bits, that he is!” 

Then she fled to the back yard, and it was long | 
before she could be induced to take her head from 
under her apron, or to reénter the house. 

Almost as terrible to her was her first acquaint- | 
ance with the cook of the family who lived in the | 
next house, a portly and jolly negress, jet black, | 
and with gleaming white teeth; for she firmly | 
believed in the infernal ancestry of persons with 
black skins. 

Yet this same green, timid girl but a few years 
later had the courage to take under her roof—she 
was then a seamstress with her own little attic 
room—a little black boy hunted by the mob at the 
time of the Draft Riots in New York. 

She fed, cherished and protected the poor little 
stray for several days, keeping scalding water con- 
stantly at hand with which to defend the steep 
approach to their refuge should any of the roughs 
learn he was there. 

The deed was all the finer because she still dis- | 
liked negroes, and was yet so simple and so shrink- 
ing that during the time she held herself ready to | 
do battle for her charge, she lived wholly on beef- cr 
steak as rare as she could bring herself to eat, with 
her eyes shut, in the hope that food fit for warriors | 
might inspire her with a daring suitable to meet 
any savage attack by the mob. 

“And that’s the sort of greenhorn J was!” she | 
concludes the story with a laugh. 

It is a good sort, and there are many such. 


He’s tearin’ | 


| 


a ee | 


AN INTERPRETING VOICE. 


A good voice has a charm which enchains atten- 
tion. No matter what may be the topic of the 
speech or the theme of the song, there is a physical 
advantage in a well-toned voice. Shakespeare 
hinted at that influence in “King Lear:” 


Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, an exeoliont thing in woman. 


In his essay on “Eloquence,” Mr. Emerson says 
that “‘The voice, like the face, betrays the nature 
and disposition, and soon indicates what is the 
range of the speaker’s mind.” He illustrates his 
opinion by an anecdote from the Persian poet 
Saadi. 

One day a person with a disagreeable voice was 
reading the Koran aloud, whena holy man, passing 
by, asked what was his monthly stipend. 

“Nothing at all,” answered the reader. 

“But why, then,” asked the holy man, “do you 
take so much trouble?” 

“T read for the sake of God,” answered the per- 
son. 

“For God’s sake,” rejoined the holy man, “do 
not read; for if you read the Koran in this manner 
you will destroy the splendor of Islamism.” 

Louis XI. of France managed men “by his accent 
and the caresses of his speech.” St. Bernard had 
such persuasive tones that mothers hid their sons, 
lest he should lead them to a monastic life. Robert 
Burns had a voice that caressed, and Henry Clay’s 
accents and tones almost persuaded political oppo- 
nents. The present writer, when a boy, heard the 
great Kentucky orator speak at Newburgh, in front 
of Washington’s headquarters. Not a word which 
the orator said remains in his memory; but though 
it was fifty-three years ago, the voice and the ges- 
tures of the orator are photographed. 


* 
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LET US BE REASONABLE. 


Fifty years ago some good Whigs would not 
touch a “Jackson paper” except with the tongs, 
and the Democrat was not less intolerant of the 
Whigs. We laugh at them both to-day, and most 
of us, whatever our party feelings, are able to 
admit that neither Henry Clay and Daniel Webster 
on one side, nor General Jackson on the other, 
can be justly charged with plotting his country’s 
ruin. 

But are we really more reasonable than they 
were? What do you think, you who read this 
paragraph, of your political opponents? Do you 
think they are sincere and honest and patriotic, 
or base and malicious? 

A senator, during the great silver debate, ad- 
mitted that those who advocated free silver believed | 
that it was right as sincerely as he believed it was 
wrong. He was roundly upbraided by some of his 
party associates at home as little better than a 
traitor. 

On the other hand no words are too strong to 
express the opinion of some silver men as to the 
selfishness and dishonesty of those who oppose 





| returned in a relieved frame of mind to his spiritual 


It is a bright, strong picture, charming 


“Sire, what is the matter? You seem troubled,” | 
she inquired. 

“Nothing, madame,” was the answer, “it is noth- 
ing. Pardon, madame, I will return immediately.” 

He left the room, and going to his valet said: 

“Joseph, I must apologize; I was too severe in | 
my manner just now.” | 

“But, sire —” 

“I must beg you to forgive me,” continued the 
emperor, and finding his servant still too over- 
whelmed to reply, he seized him by the hand and 
repeated, “Say that you forgive me.” | 

“Yes, sire,’ stammered the mystified servant, | 
and his imperial master, after thanking him, 


directress. 





A Beautiful Cift! 
To Companion Subscribers. 


‘“Sweet Charity’’—the striking picture 
by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, exhibited at the 
American Academy of Design last win- | 
ter, has been reproduced in its original 
colors, and will be presented to all new 
subscribers to The Companion. 

It will also be given to all subscribers to 
the paper whose paid subscriptions ex- 
pire during the months from Novem- 
ber 1, 1893, to November 1, 1894, and who 
continue to take the paper, paying for 
it one year in advance. 


in sentiment, and will be an ornament 
in any home. Its value at retail is $2. 





QUEER MILITARY ORDER. 


The chaplain of the Forty-ninth Tennessee Regi- 
ment, Rev. J. H. M’Neilly, remembers the first 
battle order that he ever heard. And well he may 
—it was so peculiar. It was in the fall of 1861, at 
Fort Donelson, where there were only some half a 
dozen companies fortifying and drilling. The new 
chaplain was messing with the senior captain. In 
those days, he says, the men had not yet given up 
all home habits. They wore white shirts and under- 


| consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adv. 
no 


| olate to serve at afternoon receptions in place of tea, 


| triumph of chocolate-making. 





clothes, and every night undressed and went to 
bed “like folks.” 


One day it was rumored that the gunboats were 
in the river below us, and were coming up. About 
midnight, while all were sleeping soundly, the long 
roll began to beat in the company stationed on the 
river bank. 

At once there was a stir in the camp; officers 
were calling the men to fall in, and there was much 
hurrying to and fro. Captain Beaumont was 
always careful about his dress when on duty, and 
even now he did not neglect his toilet. Quickiy he 


put on his uniform, buckled on his sword, and) 


stepped out of his tent to take command of his 
company. 

But his men had not been so thoughtful. 
sprang up and grasped their muskets, and formed 
in line in front of their tents; but every man of 
them had forgotten to put on his trousers, and | 
there they stood in the starlight, 
clothes, like “sheeted ghosts,” trembling with cold 
and excitement. 

As the captain and I stepped out, and his eye | 

lanced pe, the line, his sense of propriety got | 

e better of his military ardor, and he shouted out | 
hi 8 first command: 

“Confound your foolish souls, go and put on your 
breeches!” 

The situation dawned on the men, and with 
shouts of laughter they prepared for battle by 
putting on those needful articles of apparel. After | 


all, it was a false alarm, and they were soon sent to | 


bed again. 


MRs. MADISON. 


Not only wise men but dignified women relish 
“a little nonsense now and then.” A writer in the 
Christian at Work tells how the dignified Mrs. 
Madison, who wore a turban, used to amuse herself 
in a way that violated etiquette. 


I have been told by an old friend who died a few 
years since, that on more than one occasion she 
and Mrs. Madison have taken part with the children 
in skipping rope, secure from prying eyes in the 
seclusion of the flat, copper-covered roof of the 
White House. 

On the day when the news was sent by the 
President of the approach of the British upon 
Washington, bidding Mrs. Madison to fly,—which 
command she, like a true woman, refused to comply 
with until he joined her,—my old friend was lunch- 
ing atthe White House. Quite as deeply impressed | 
upon the minds of the two ladies as the advance of 
| the Britishers was the important fact that a fine 

cantaloup, the first of the season, which had just 
| been temptingly set before them was, in the alarm 
and a confusion, allowed to remain un. 
tastec 


MUNIFICENT. 


The prevailing “hard times” and the large num. 


free coinage. | ber of men and women out of work induced a New 


Hawaii! The tariff! Are you able to believe that 


England farmer to write to a free employment office 


those who differ from you differ honestly? Or do | and offer to care for at least one of the unemployed. 


you class them all together as unpatriotic and | 
reckless? Let us blow off a little steam and cool | 
down. 


* 





AN EMPEROR’S HUMILITY. 


When Madame de Krudener was in the zenith of 
her spiritual powers, says Charles Ford in his | 
biography of her, she exercised a wonderful influ- 
ence for good over Emperor Alexander, the most 
autocratic of all the rulers of Europe. Napoleon 
had been banished, and Alexander was in Paris 
untangling the affairs of state. When one remem- 
bers the barrier that separates the czar from his 
servant, the following incident will illustrate a 
remarkable degree of humility : 


One evening when the emperor was crossing | 


the anteroom of Madame de Krudener’s hotel, he 
turned to his attendant valet and asked him whether 
he had executed an order which he had given him. 

“Sire, I had forgotten it,” replied the confused 
Joseph. 


“When I give an order,” retorted the emperor, | 


with great severity of expression, “I expect it to 
be carried out, and failure cannot be overlooked.” 

When the czar entered the salon, his hostess 
noticed that his manner was constrained. 





° | cows, wash and iron, mend, 


He says: 


“I would like to get a strong, reliable, healthy 
young woman for general work on my farm. To 
| one who can cook, make butter, husk corn, milk 
scrub and who isn’t 
| above doing a little outdoors work, I will give a 

good home with board.” 

Great as isthe army of the unemployed no one | 

has yet been found who cared to accept this munifi- 
cent offer. And yet—how many patient, faithful | 


| 
They | 


in their night- 


| 


| farmers’ wives are unc omplainingly wearing away | 


for. 


HIS POINT OF VIEW. 


An odd illustration, once given Emerson, the 


strength and life in doing just what this man asks | | 


| philosopher, of the fact that the laws of disease | 
are as beautiful as the laws of health, is reported | 


in his lecture on “The Comic.” 


“I was hastening,” he says, “to visit an old and 
| honored friend, who, I was informed, was in a 
| dying condition, when I met his physician, who 
accosted me in great spirits. 

“*And how is my friend, the reverend doctor?’ I 
| maset 
“Oh, I saw him this morning. It is the most cor. 
| rect apoplexy I have ever seen; face and hands 
livid, breathing stertorous, all the symptoms per. 
fect.’ And he rubbed his hands with delight, for 
in the country we cannot find every day a case that | 
agrees with the diagnosis of the books.” 
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Five O'clock Chocolate. tiie ULL THEI PEE 

To meet the special cal! which is now being made in f 

the best social circles for a pure and delicate sweet choc- 


Messrs. WALTER BAKER & Co., the well-known man- Hill 
ufacturers of high grade cocoas and chocolates, offer a i in Hi ' 
delicious preparation under the name of VANILLA iy 
CHOCOLATE, tastefully done up in half-pound pack- q 
ages. It is made from selected fruit, a fine quality of 
sugar, and flavored with pure vanilla beans. It is a 
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Beecham’s pills are for | 
biliousness, bilious head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow — skin, 
when caused by constipa- 
tion; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause 
of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drug stores, or write B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St., 
New York. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WISHING WELL. 


Around its shining edge three sat them down, 
Beyond the desert, ’neath the palms’ green ring. 
“T wish,” spake one, “the gems of Izza’s crown, 
For then would I be Izza and a King!” 


Another, “I the royal robe he wears, 

To hear men say, ‘Behold, a King walks here!’ ” 

And cried the third, ‘Now by his long gray hairs 

I’d have his throne! Then should men cringe and fear!” 


They quaffed the blessed draught and went their way 
To where the city’s gilded turrets shone ; 

Then from the shadowed palms, where rested they, 
Stepped one, with bowed gray head, and passed alone. 


His arms upon his breast, his eyes down bent, 

Against the fading light a shadow straight; 
cross the yellow sand, musing, he went 
here in the sunset gleamed the city’s gate. 


Lo, the next morrow a command did bring 

To three who tarried in that city’s wall, 

Which bade them hasten straightway to the King, 
Izza, the Great; and straightway went they all, 
With questioning and wonder in each mind. 
Majestic on his gleaming throne was he, 

lzza the Just, the kingliest of his kind! 

His eagle gaze upon the strangers three 

Bent, to the first he spake, ‘Something doth tell 
Me that to-day my jewelled crown should lie 

Upon thy brow, that it be proven well 

How any man may be a king thereby.” 

And to the second, “Still the same hath told 

That thou shalt don this robe of royalty, 

And—” to the third—‘‘that thou this sceptre hold 
To show a king to such a man as I!” 

And straightway it was done. Then Izza spake 
Unto the guards and said, “Go! Bring thee now 
From out the city wall a child to make 

Its first obeisance to the King. Speed thou!’ 

In Izza’s name, Izza, the great and good 

Went this strange word ’mid stir and trumpet’s ring, 
And straightway came alone and wondering stood 
A child within the presence of the King. 

The King? Her dark eyes, flashing, fearless gazed 
To where ’mid pomp and splendor three there sate. 
One, ’neath a glittering crown, shrunk sore amazed; 
One cringed upon the carven throne of state, 

The third, weagped with a royal robe, hung low 
His head in awkward shame, and could not see 
Beyond the blazoned hem, that was to show 

How any man thus garbed a king might be! 
Wondering, paused the child, then turned to where 
One stood apart, his arms across his breast; 

No crown upon the silver of his hair, 

Black-gowned and still, of stately mien possessed ; 
No ’broidered robe nor gemmed device to tell 
Whose was that brow, majestic with its mind; 

But lo, one look, and straight she prostrate fell 
Before great Izza, kingliest of his kind! . 

Around the shining Well, at close of day, 

Beyond the desert, ‘neath the palms’ green ring, 
Three stopped to quaff a draught and panes to say 
“Life to great Izza! Long may he be King!” 


VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 
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For the Companion. 


WINTER AT THE MILL. 


The winding lane is filled with snow, 
The cold sky wears a frown; 
As far as hazy dreamland seems 
The warm o’erflowing town, 
And everything is white and chill 
When it is winter at the mill. 
The mill wheel with its merry whirr, 
In icy hands is fast; 
No cheery neighbor seeks the door, 
No traveler wanders past; 
The path is lost across the hill 
When it is winter at the mill. 
The miller reads his almanac 
And wishes it were spring, 
When logs come tumbling down the stream, 
And larks and veeries sing; 
The whole wide world is blank and still 
When it is winter at the mill. 
The miller’s wife, sore discontent, 
Sits by the casement low, 
And knits and watches the gray smoke 
From village chimneys blow, 
There is no gossip, good or ill, 
When it is winter at the miil. 
But to the miller’s little maid 
Time hastes on rosy wings 
The fairies she could never find 
In any haunts of Spring. 
Fill all the firelit chimney nook 
Through magic of a story book. 


SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. 
——————— + 9-2 


For the Companion. 


HIS CREATURES. 


The daughter of an army officer, whose life had 
been spent in the far West, told the following 
anecdote: ‘Indians, when they accept Christian- 
ity, very often hold its truths with peculiar 
simplicity. They are not hackneyed to them. 

“There was near our fort an old chief called 
Tassorah. One day when I was-an impulsive 
girl I was in a rage at my pony, and dismount- 
ing, beat him severely. The old man stood by, 
silent for a moment. 

“What words have 1 heard from Jesus?’ he 
said, sternly. ‘If you love not your brother 
whom you have seen, how can you love God 
whom you have not seen ?’ 

«This horse is not my brother!’ I said, scorn- 
fully. 

“The old man laid his hand on the brute’s 
head and turned it toward me. The eyes were 
full of terror. 

* «Ts not God his Creator? Must He not care 
for him?’ he said. ‘Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His notice.’ 

“TI never forgot the lesson. It flashed on me 
then for the first time that the dog that ran beside 
me, the birds, the very worms were His, and I, 
too, was one of His great family.” 

A French naval officer has written a book which 
is a bold and powerful plea for mercy and kind- 
ness toward all living things. Even the brief life 


of a day given to an insect is sacred in his eyes. 
“Tf I can never return life to them again,” he 
asks, “shall I make it wretched; shall I for no 
cause take it from them ?”’ 
The eloquence of his plea for the dumb part of 
God's creation was one of the reasons of the | 








| recent elevation of M. Viaud, better known by 


his pen-name Pierre Loti, to a seat in the French 
Academy. 

To understand the force of his argument, look 
attentively at the dumb creature nearest to you— 


| horse, dog or cat; at its strength, its beauty, the 


intelligence looking out of its eyes. 


If God took care and thought to make it thus, , 
shall not He hear its cry against him who wrongs | 
| the line, and then pulled the boat nearly bows 


it? 


-o- 


A POET WHO WAS A COLLIER. 


In all the annals of literary history there can 
scarcely have been recorded a life-story more 
unusual, and at first view more nearly incredible, 
than that of Joseph Skipsey, the Collier Poet. It 
is well worthy the consideration and the emulation 
of those to whom fate has been kinder. He was 
born at North Shields—in the “Black Country,” as 
that part of England is called—in March, 1832. 
His father was shot dead in some mining riot 
when the future poet was only four months old. 
He was the youngest of eight children, and the 
widowed mother was hard-pressed to keep her 
little ones fed and clothed. Joseph was only seven 
years old when he was sent to work in the coal-pits 
of the Perey Main, near North Shields, and from 
that time until he was past fifty almost all his life 
was spent in the dark world underground. 

As a little boy his business was to stand beside a 


wide door, open it when he heard the rumble of | 
an approaching cart of coals, and close it again | 


when the cart had passed through. 

“Standing there in the dark,” he said, in telling 
his story to a friend, “I saw things wonderful and 
strange. Sometimes I seemed to see a great ball 
of light, like a gigantic egg, and as I watched it it 
seemed to open, and I saw shapes with aureoles 
round their heads.” 


It was by means of this door which he guarded | 


that Skipsey taught himself to read; for he had 


only learned his letters when he was sent to the | 


mine. 


Candle ends were priceless treasures to him. He 


used them to light his darkness, while he traced on 
his door copies of any placards or advertisements 
he could pick up, thus teaching himself to form 
letters into words until he had learned to read and 
write. 

Before he was eleven years old he had formed a 
serious resolution to commit the whole Bible to 
memory; and he could probably, even now, repeat 
more chapters of Holy Writ than any other person 
alive. 

Somehow he got hold of Shakespeare and Milton 
and Burns—we will not pity him that dime novels 
were beyond his reach. 

He printed a few of his lyrics in 1859, and in con- 


| sequence of the interest they excited he was made 
| sub-librarian of a literary society at Newcastle-on- 


Tyne. But the salary was pitifully small, and 
after a brief experiment he returned to his under- 
ound world, where he could earn six or seven 
lollars a week, on which he managed to keep him- 
self and his family in what a miner considers 
reasonable comfort. 

From time to time he published one little volume 
of poems after anotber, and with each new issue 
he won new friends—among them Rossetti, the 

et, and William Bell Scott, poet and painter. In 
880 he went to London for a brief visit, and met 
not only Rossetti and Scott, but also William 
Morris, Burne Jones and Theodore Watts. 

In 1882 he once more left the mines, and was soon 
after invited to edit Walter Scott’s series of “Can- 
terbury Poets,” and the first six of the series came 
out under his supervision, and with admirable 
prefatory essays from his pen. 

Ill health compelled him to resign this congenial 
work. Then for a time he was curator of Shake- 
speare’s birthplace, till his wife’s illness obliged 
him to resign that position also. But he has always 
found something to do, and no difficulties have 
conquered his resolute and buoyant spirit. 

Fancy a life of which nearly fifty years have 
been passed underground, and yet out of which 
has come the evolution of a poet! Nothing could 
be more touching than his own simple story of his 
boyish days, and of the visions with which he 
peopled his darkness. Sunday was literally sun- 
day to him, for it was the only day on which he 
ever saw the sun. 

He has published in all some five or six volumes 


of verse, and has now a recognized position among 


English poets. Rossetti said of him, ‘His real-life 
pieces are more sustained and decided than almost 
anything I know. Heis a poet of the people, and 
has lived what he describes.” 

“Skipsey himself would not speak of his life as 
sad, for it has had the glamor of imagination, the 
excitement of aspiration and endeavor. He has won 
friends among the best and the noblest, and he has 
proved that a man is stronger than his environ- 


ment, more powerful than what we foolishly call | 


his destiny. 





<-o-— 


WALRUS-HUNTING. 


In an account of some yachting experiences in 
the lonely northern seas Lamont shows how diffi- 
cult and often dangerous is the attempt to capture 
walrus. Early one morning after a night in which 
he and his crew had been badly knocked about by 
the heavy seas, a walrus was discovered asleep far 
off amongst the loose ice. A boat was lowered, and 
after a long row the animal was discovered to be a 
bull of prodigious size. Helstadt, one of Lamont’s 
men, had always predicted that the first really big 
bull they tackled with the Scotch boats would pull 
them under water; and now, from various signifi- 
cant proceedings on his part, it was plain that he 
was very uneasy. Says Lamont: 


He took unusual pains to coil his line, fastened 
the iron harpoon-head to its handle with great 
deliberation, gave earnest injunctions to Mathias, 
the line-holder, and most significant of all, moved 
his little axe to a handier place forward, that he 
might be able to cut the line without delay, if 
necessary. 

At this last eagtetice precaution, I remarked to 
him, “A very big bull!” to which he replied that it 
was—very—and that we must be careful. His 
settling of the axe reminded me of old African 
experiences, where the Kaflirs always gave notice 
of danger by taking off their sandals. 

The monster lay asleep with his broad back to us, 
and I am sure the heart of the boldest man in the 
boat beat more quickly as, cautiously and gently 
paddling, we stole on him from the leeward. 
with my rifle cocked and kneeling in the bow, and 
Helstadt close to me grasping his harpoon, waited 
breathlessly, as each moment lessened our distance 
from the walrus. 

All at once, and without any apparent reason,— 


| for I don’t think he could have seen, heard or 


smelt us,—the bull slowly raised his head from the 
ice, and made a deliberate search all round with 
eyes, ears and nose. Certainly the last sniff was 
not satisfactory, for although I don’t think he saw 
us yet, he seemed to have a vague suspicion of 
danger in the air. He would not lie down again; 
80 we paddled on, and I determined to shoot him if 
I got a fair chance. 

hen we were about twenty yards off he showed 
such a fine side-head shot, that I fired. The shell 














crashed into his skull, and Spetentiy he fell over on 
his side and lay kicking and groan ng on the ice. 

“Hurrah! row quick, row qvick! row! row!” 
shouted every one; and the three men pulled like 
mad to reach him, fearing he would tumble over 
into the water and sink. We reached him in the 
nick of time, for just as Helstadt drove his harpoon 
deep into his side, the bull rolled over into the deep 
water. 

Up to this moment I thought the shell had gone 
into his brain and that he was dead; but the cold 
plunge seemed to revive him, for he went off under 
water with a rush that drew out every fathom of 


under. 
I began to think that Helstadt’s fears would be 


| realized, and I noticed with some concern that the 


walrus had towed us into open water. He remained 
for a long time underneath, and when he came u 
showed so little head, and for so short a time, that it 
was impossible to get a second shot. 

Again he dived and made a furious rush forward, 
then back under the boat, the most dangerous thing 
a walrus can do, for should he see the boat above 


him he is very likely to put his tusks through it, or | 


even try to capsize it. 

When he came up again I fired at his head, but 

the missile only plowed up his scalp. He was now 
etting blown, and at his next reappearance I gave 
tim his quietus by a ball through the brain. 

He was a big beast, and we could estimate his 
a by the difficulty we had in getting him on 
the ice. 
and tackle, found ourselves almost baffled, and 
only succeeded after an hour’s arduous labor. 


oe _— 


For the Compahion. 


A DREAM IN THE NIGHT. 
To My Mother. 


Sometimes it seems thy face—thy long-hid face— 
Looks out on me as from a passing cloud, 
Till I forget they clad thee in thy shroud, 
And laid thee sleeping in thy far-off place— 
So once again the tender, healing grace 
Of thy dear presence is to me allowed. 
Wilt thou not bless the head before thee bowed ” 
Will not thy voice thrill through the empty space ? 


How lone and cold the world without thee seemed! 
Regaining thee, how warm it is and bright! 
Yet all in vain to reach thee do I seek :— 
And then I wake to know I have but dreamed, 
And thou art silent as the silent night— 
With tears I call thee, yet thou dost not speak. 
LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


<o- 
UNDER DISCIPLINE, 


“TI tell you what ’tis, men are good enough fur’s 
they go, but there aint ove of ’em but what needs 


takin’ down now an’ thea,” remarked Mrs. Sprout, | 


as she unrolled her knitting-work and prepared to 
spend the afternoon with her sister. “I s’pose 
likely they do,” responded little Mrs. Peters, who 
lived in constant awe of her stolid spouse; “but it 
aint always easy to know jest how to do it, 
Mirandy.” ‘“Humph! it’s easy enough if you only 
set about it,” said Mrs. Sprout, with a grim smile. 
And then she settled down to her story: 

“I’ve jest ben havin’ a season with Josiah. He’s 


ben tellin’ of me right — that I looked kinder 
dragged, an’ last off I spoke up, an’ says I, ‘It’s 


enough t’ make ‘most any woman look dragged, | 


Josiah, to be standin’ over the cookin’-stove this 
hot weather.’ 

“Josiah, he looked all took aback, an’ he says, 
‘Why, Mirandy, what makes you do sech a mess 0’ 
cookin’? Jest take things easy; I can get alon 


with ’most anythin’; you no need to cook up sech | 
Now le’s start right out | 


a v’riety o’ stuff fer me. 
with breakfast t?’morrer. You jest give me a plain, 
wholesome meal; J sha’n’t be the fust t’ complain.’ 

“Well, he went over to his brother Jim’s, an’ he 
wa’n’t home the rest o’ that day. I knew what he 


relished an’ craved the most of anythin’, but ’twas | 


what give me the most work an’ kep’ me all het up, 
an’ so I jest allowed that that was what I’d cut 
short on, seein’ Josiah cal’lated it didn’t make no 
diffrence what he eat. 


“Well, next mornin’ come, an’ he set down to the | 


table as usu’l. There was a nice piece o’ pork an’ 

Otatoes an’ garden sass an’ doughnuts an’ raised 

iscuit an’ good coffee. 
meal. 

“Josiah he began to eat, but he didn’t say much. 
I see him kinder lookin’ the table over once or 
twice, an’ he seemed sorter disapp’inted. Finally 
he lay down his knife an’ fork, an’ looked over at 
me real beseechin’, so’t I couldn’t scussly keep my 
count’nance. 


“*What’s oe matter?’ says I. ‘Don’t your food 


relish, Josiah?’ 
“*Ye-.e-s,’ says he, ‘but it’s a kind of a slim 
breakfast, aint it, Mirandy?? 
“*What is’t you miss?’ says I. 


“*Well, there don’t seem to be no pie on the 


table,’ says he, lookin’ fer all the world like a gre’t 


schoolboy. 
—s fot up an’ fetched him a big piece that I’d | 
saved fr’m the day before, an’ set it in front of | 


him, an’ you never see a man brighten up the way 
he did! ‘But right in the middle of it he looked up 
-_ ketched my eye, an’ he turned reg’iar poppy 
color. 

“*T cal’late it’s some work t’ make pies,’ he says, 
real humble; an’ then I knew he’d come to a real- 
izin’ sense. 

“That was all I wanted of him,” concluded Mrs. 
Sprout, twitching energetically at a refractory 
knot. “I’m willin’ to do for him, but I jest have to 
take him down now an’ agin. Men are all made 
jest like that; they’re an awful onreasonable set, if 
Women wasn’t here to keep ’em where they’d 
oughter be !”’ 


—__———<-¢.2————____ 


GRACEFUL FLATTERY. 


The Tuileries garden was made for Louis XIV. 


according to the plans of the famous French land- | 


scape gardener, Le Nétre. One day the king 
expressed dissatisfaction with one of the main 
avenues of the garden. The next morning he was 
amazed to find the avenue just as he wanted it. 
The skilful and energetic gardener had changed 
the direction and plan of the avenue during the 
night. 


A much more elaborate and ingenious tribute to 


the king’s taste was paid by the Duke d’Antin, 
superintendent of the royal buildings. 
remarked impatiently that he hoped that some time 
a forest which he had always disliked, because it 


obstructed one of his favorite views, would be cut | 


down. 

No one knew better than the Duke d@’Antin how 
to flatter the king. On this occasion he combined 
tact and skill. Unknown to the king he had the 
trunks of all the trees in the objectionable piece of 
forest sawed through near the ground in such a 


| toa winter’s night. 


| coruscates with rainbow hues. 
| would be glad if he could put a stop to the seintil- 


We five, with two double-purchase blocks | 


*Twas a real wholesome 


| these occasions he has nothin 


| 

color of the horses is a source of pleasure to him. 
| It was in winter, and the streets were heavy with 
| snow and slush. , 


| that their meanest acts seem generous to them. 


“Your majesty, the forest shall be removed when- 
ever you like,” said D’Antin. 

“Indeed,” said the king, “then I wish that it 
might be done at once.” 

At that moment D’Antin blew a shrill blast from 
a whistle, and to the utter amazement of the king 
| and the royal party, the forest fell as if by enchant- 
ment. 


-@- —_——— 


STARS AND STORMS. 


Much of the beauty of the stars depends upon 
their scintillation. The multitudinous flashing of 
their tiny rays gives a wonderful life and brilliancy 
The great star Sirius excites 
the most admiration when, near the horizon, he 
But the astronomer 





lating of the stars. That unsteadiness of their 
light is one of the chief obstacles he has to over- 
come in studying them with the telescope. 


| Scintillation has generally been regarded as due 
| only to slight disturbances in the atmosphere. But 
as recent observations have shown that red stars 
| seintillate less than white ones, it has been sug- 
ested that the causes of some of the essential 
differences in the scintillations of different stars 
may be in the stars themselves. There is no doubt, 
however, that the main cause of scintillation de- 
pends upon the condition of the air. 

Most people suppose that when the stars appear 
to lose their liveliness of light, and shine without 
twinkling as minute bright points in the sky, fair 
weather is in prospect. Studies lately made in 
France and Switzerland seem to contradict this 
popular belief. It has been found there that when 
the stars are feeble in their scintillations foul 
weather is at hand. The night before a most 
violent storm in France, for instance, the stars 
hung so quietly in the sky that they seemed to 
have entirely lost their scintillating power. 

This is said to be only one instance sy J many 
which show that an unusual! steadiness in the ligh 
of the stars precedes the appearance of storms. 


* 
> 





UNCONSCIOUS HERO. 


Charles G. Leland, in talking of the nervousness 
incident to being shelled during the war, says that 
his captain, Landis, who was exceptionally brave, 
was once giving orders to a private, when a shell 
burst almost between the two. The private shied, 
but Landis gruffly remarked, “Never mind the 
shells, sir, they’ll not hurt you till they hit you!” 


Long after the war, Mr. Leland was walkin 
with Theodore Fassit, and told him a story of peri 
and heroism. 

“TI don’t see why 7 never can do anything fine or 
heroic like that!” said Fassit, dolefully. 

“Theodore, I will tell you a story,” continued the 
other. “Once upon a time, there was a boy only 
eighteen years of age, and it happened during the 
war that he was in a town, and the Confederates 
shelled it. Now, this boy had charge of fcur horses, 
and the general had told him to stay in one place, 
before a church; and he obeyed. The shells came 
thick and fast, and by and by one took a leg from 
one of the horses. 

“The boy was in a bad way, but he staid on. 
ao a time, the general came along and asked 
lm: 

“*Why on earth are you stopping there?’ 

* «I was ordered to, sir,’ was his reply. 

“‘Get behind the church at once!’ cried the 
general.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Fassit, in amazement, “I was 
that boy!” 


————- a wm 


NO WONDER. 


The author of ‘Road, Track and Stable,” like 
every lover of horses, goes about with his eyes 
open. Often, he confesses, when vexed by some 
legal problem—for he is a lawyer—he has looked 
from his office window and envied the teamsters in 
the street. In particular he has observed a certain 
negro who drives a very fine pair of jet-black 
horses belonging to a coal merchant. 


These horses have taken many premiums at 
horse shows, and bear the appropriate names ot 
King Cole and Chloe. Evidently the negro is 
wrapped up in them. Once or twice, at least, every 
year he exhibits them at a show or fair, and on 
to do except to talk; 
and I know of no machine that runs more easily 
and pleasantly than the tongue of a horseman 
under such circumstances. 

I discovered accidentally one day that the very 


The team pulled a big load of 
coal so neatly out of the slough that a bystander 
was moved to express his admiration at their 
| prowess. 

“Huh!” exelaimed the colored man, grinning 
fm ear to ear. “You see, mistah, them horses is 
black 
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GENEROUS SYMPATHY. 

What consideration for the unfortunate is to be 
depends often upon the person who is to do the con- 
sidering. Some people are so thoroughly egotistical 
An 
amusing example of this fact was afforded in the 
case of a certain selfish person to whom another 
spoke of the financial misfortunes of a common 
acquaintance who had failed in business. 

“Yes,” said the egotist, “the had plenty of money, 


and now he has next to none; but be has had proof 
that J, at least, don’t turn my back on him.” 





Louis once | 


“What have you done for him?” 

“Why, when he was rich, I never borrowed of 
him, because I knew that he had people enough 
after him all the time; but the other day I met the 
poor fellow—abandoned by everybody, you know 
—and I stepped right up to him and slapped him on 
the back, and says I, ‘Hello, old fellow! lend me 
five dollars!’ ” 

“And did he?” 

“He said he hadn’t but three dollars, but he let 
me have that!” 


~~ 
> 





INFAMOUS RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 


Russian proverbs about women seem to indicate 
either that Russian men are unkind and ungallant, 
or that Russian women are hard to “get along 
with.” Here are some samples of the popular 
sayings of the people: 

Love thy wife as thy soul, shake her like a plum- 


way that they still stood, thongh a slight pull would | tree. 


bring them down. 


He removed every evidence of | 


Always beat your wife before dinner; also be- 


the work, and fastened ropes to the tops of the | fore supper. 


trees, and concealed more than twelve hundred 
men in the forest to manage the ropes at a signal 
from him. 

The duke knew on what day the king would walk 
in the wood, and planned his work accordingly. 
The king took his accust 1 pr le, and. as 
= he expressed his sentiments about the hated 

orest. 











Long hair, short memory. 
The dog is more intelligent than woman, for he 


| never barks at his master. 


Twice is a woman dear; when she comes to the 
house, and when she leaves it. 

Before going to war say a prayer; before going 
to sea say two prayers; before marrying say three 


| prayers. 














FEBRUARY 8, 1894. 
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For the Companion. 


A\VALUNTINE 


You SEND ME §UCH SWEET 
VALUNTINES 

MOSTE NEARLY EvRY YEAR 

I THINK IT MuST BE 
BoUT THE TIME 

] SENT You OnE my DERE. 


I DONT KNOW QUITE THE 
WAY TO WRITE 
NOR ZACTLY HOW To SPEL 
But IF 1 PRINT IT NICE 
MAY BE 
YoYLL LIKE IT GUST AS wet. 


4 


WHaT#D0 THEY SAY IN VA 
ITs BEEN $0 LONG AGO 
SincE J HAD miNE IvE 
MOST FORGOT 
Excepr THEY LUVE Ye! 50. 


APINYOSS 


AND THIS IS TRUE FOR M 
E AND So 

] DONT CARE BOUT THE REST 

I coup cium ow youR KNV 
EE TONIGHT 

AND TELL YOU THAT Tue BEST. 


YoU LUVLIEST MAN IF IT 
WoULD po 

ID PRINT ALITTLE kl55 

BUT YoU MUST NEVER 
NEVER KNOW 

Who TIS THAT SENDES 
YOU THIS 


Yow see | Havwt cau? 
YOURE NAME 
IN ANY SINGEL LINE 
LUVE YOU Luv you’ - 
OV VOU THAT 
Is ALL 
-YOURE VALUNT 
INE, 


] COUDENT “THINK waic”™ 
WAY WAS RIGHT 
AND SO I! SPELT ALL THREE 
THATS ALY GOODBY AND 


On J HOPE , 
THAT YOUL SEND O TO ME, 
— ree —EEE 





For the Companion. 


HOME-MADE VALENTINES. 


Almost any useful thing which you take 
pleasure in sending mysteriously to relatives or 
friends can be made to 
take on the real valen- 
tine spirit by painting 
across it some original 
legend, humorous, sen- 
timental, 
or by the artistic use of 
the conventional hearts 
and bow-knots, which 
are the very essence of 
Fourteenth of February 
gifts. Let ingenuity be your master requisite, 
and neatness your most obedient servant. 


| 
| 





Probably one of the most practical gifts is the | 





FIG. 2. 


always acceptable picture-frame. The simplest 
kind is made of two square envelopes (tinted ones 
are the prettiest), laid face to face, and punched 
with an awl a half-inch from the top and bottom 
of one side. Through the small holes thus 


or pertinent, | 


stands Seste, and has two leaves which are 
daintily held together. On the inside sketch 
| lightly with a hard pencil the outlines of an 


| oblong picture-opening. 

In the centre of this opening (found by draw- 
ing diagonals from corner to corner) place a 
small dot, using this as your starting-point for 
cutting. 

Cut with the scissors from this dot 
corner of the outlined opening. ° 

Turn the four triangles thus formed back from 
the lead-pencil lines, and you have a space for 
pictures which are kept in place by sealing the 
backs of the envelopes. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Other frames may be made of two heart-shaped 
pieces of thin pasteboard (with picture-opening in 
one), covered with linen or figured china silk, 
overhanded neatly together except at the top, 

| where the picture is to be slipped in, and finished 
with a double knot of ribbon in which is tied a 
brass ring which serves as a hanger for the frame. 

These frames may be made still more simply 
of two circular pieces of cardboard or celluloid, 
pinked around the edges, with a tiny hole in each 
scallop. 

Through these holes run narrow ribbon of a 
contrasting color, and finish at the top like 
preceding frame with bow-knot and small brass 
ring. 


to each 






9) ny 
heart | 


x 
and. / 





be roughly 
paren the edges, and making with an awl the 


The pinking may simulated by 
| required holes at regular intervals. 
| holder is particularly pretty made of sage-green 
celluloid, laced with a dark and light shade of 
green ribbon, with the lines traced above the 
heart-shaped opening, as in Fig. 3. 

If you do not 
happen to be skil- 
led in the use of 
pen or brush, do 
not hesitate to cov- 
eryour fancy work 
with china silk. 
Beautiful designs, 
violets strewn over 
light grounds, or 
dashing sprays of 
delicate chrysan- 
themums, form a 
decoration in it- 





| self, often far sur- 


FIG. 4. 
passing the most 


ambitious of amateur work. One-quarter of a 


yard of this silk, costing about twenty-five cents, 


will make two circular frames. 
A pretty laundry tablet may be made in a 
similar way, having an oblong frame of cardboard 


| painted or covered with silk, and placing in the 


centre a tablet of white celluloid, on which in 





ae 


FIG. 5 


| gold lettering are placed the names of articles 
usually sent to be washed, leaving a space on 
the left side for the number. Finish this at the 
top by a bow of baby ribbon with two long ends, 
| to one of which a small pencil is fastened, and to 
the other the sponge is tied. 

A tiny heart-shaped needle-book, covered on 
the outside with kid from the long wristlets of 
some wornout glove, and inside with a scrap of 
| pink silk. Three little button-holed leaves of 

white flannel within for the needles, and all tied 

\ together with pink bow-knots of baby ribbon, as 
jin Fig. 5, make a dainty valentine for grand- 
mothe’ work-basket. Paint across its face the 
words, ‘‘With heartfelt greetings.” 

Sachet-cases, large and small, in simple and 
fantastic designs, are now so much used that one 
can never come amiss. A pretty one, tastefully 
made in the old bag-shape of shaded heliotrope 
ribbon, filled with a large quantity of heliotrope 
sachet (for the fragrance vanishes with astonish- 
ing rapidity from a small allowance of powder), 
tied together with a splashing bow of dark 


made run baby ribbon, and tie the two envelopes | heliotrope ribbon, with the following lines traced 
together in small bow-knots. Now the frame | carelessly across it with gold paint or with ink, 





ry coctatnly give pleasure to mother, sister, 
or friend : 
“I send you, dear, a Valentine, 
The sweetest I could find, 
Tho’ it’s not half so sweet as you, 
Who are so good and kind.” 
If you wish to pay a humorous compliment to 
a friend, from a heavy piece of cardboard cut an 


weete 





outline of the sole of a shoe, and from some bright- 
colored paper, the outline of a small heart. Tie 
the two together with a ribbon bow, and write in 
ink or gilt lettering : 
“I send my love, sweet Valentine, 
With all my heart and sole.” 


Upon a neat menu card put a sentimental 
rebus, as in Fig. 6. 
The larger the sole 
compliment. 
Here again, if you are lacking in sketching- 


powers, you may substitute the real things (bors, 


the greater the implied 


matches, cents, etc.). Deftly tied or pasted on, 
they greatly enhance the unique appearance of 


the card. 

A dainty blotter for a friend’s writing-desk may 
be made by tying together, with rose-colored 
ribbon, two or three blotters and a piece of card- 
board of the same dimensions. Ornament the 
edge of the cardboard with water-color gilt, and 
paint in one corner the harrowing design in Fig. 
7. Write underneath the rhyme given on the 
design, or any other ridiculous one which may 


This photo- | occur to vou. 





FIG. 7. 


A pretty little heart-shaped sachet (Fig. 8) 
may be made of silk, and filled with violet or 
heliotrope powder. A silk or lace frill is added 
around the edge, and a bow of ribbon at the top, 
and this inscription painted or worked in outline 
stitch : 





leaves of 


several 
chamois-skin, may also be cut in the shape of a 
heart, tied together with ribbon, and ornamented 
with the appropriate verse found in Fig. 9. 
Adapting these hints to your own ingenuity and 
| resources you will be able to manufacture valen- 


A penwiper of kid, with 


tines, which will prove more desirable than any 
which you could afford to buy. You will have, 
besides, the fun of the making, the satisfaction of 
gratifying the wants of friends, and best of all, 
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he dear impress 
you have rr j 
Upon, ~ / 
Sait ul 


FIG. 9. 


the dear old mystery of sending, which seems to | 
sort of 


make of this happy, nonsensical day a 
second Christmas. C. B. Jonpan. 
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NUTS TO CRACK 


-@- 
Charades, Etc. 

1. 
NUMERICAL 


Enigmas, Puzzles, 


ENIGMA. 


The whole, composed of twenty letters, is a ques 
tion ap ‘ee5 ite to St. Valentine’s day. 

The , 17 grows in the woods, and is good to 
eat 

The ¢ 1, 4is a bird that does not sing 

The 3, 2, 14, 5 grows in the garden, 
sweet. 

The 12, 18, 16, 9 grows high and low, 
make ugliness beautiful. 

The 10, 13, 11 is what we like to do in the 
when flowers are plenty. 

The & 15, 20 is an insect that can give 
pain and pleasure. 


"and is very 
and tries to 
spring, 


us both 


2. 
RIDDLE. 


When you see me on the ground, 

You know Jack Frost has been around; 
But once a year you think ‘tis fine 

To send me as a valentine. 


3. 
ADDITIONS. 


Add the front of an army to a ditch, and make a 
Flemish portrait-painter. Add a vowel to a grain, 
and make a nut. Add a bird to incitement, and 
make a flower. Add a part of yourself to a head 
covering, and make an insect. Add darkness to a 
screen, and make a poisonous plant. Add a point 
to an animal, and make a game. Add a cold sub 
stance to the best part of anything, and make 
something delicious. Add a part of your face to 
jolly, and make something sweet. Add a square of 
type to a machine, and make a lady of very high 
rank. Adda part of a vessel to a line, and make a 
bird. The initials of the words thus formed make 
what delight lads and lasses. 


4. 
PUZZLE 
Iam a city of the United States 


My Jirst is a boy’s name. 
My second is a letter in music. 
My third is a girl’s nickname 
My fourth the name of a Gree ok letter 
My jfisth is an article 
Again, from first to last 
I stand for friend. 
I am an article. 
[am a kind of ware 
I am part of the face 
Tam a vowel 
Find also in me 
A small boy. 
An eminence. 
A kind of dipper 
Part of the face 
A foreigner. 
A cover. 
A kind of wood. 
A socket joint. 
A medicine. 
A syllable in music. 
To burden. 
Faithful. 


5. 
CHARADE, 


My first is part of a farewell address. My second 
is part of a square of type. My third is part of a 
for’ My whole is the name of a man whom for 
centuries the world has honored 


6. 


METAGRAM 


I am composed of nine 
February. Though I 
may always find in me: 


1. Wickedness. 2. A 


letters, and I belong to 
am of different sizes, you 
fast. 3. The 


body of a 


church. 4. A story. 5. A beverage. 6. Aspikeofa 
fork. 7. Aninsect. 8 A metal. 9 Analley. 10. A 
| fish. 11. A valley. 12. A cow. 13. A hotel. M.A 


A great river. 

A string. 20. 
A piece of burnt clay. 
\nappendage. 25. Scraped 


| falsehood. 15. A time of day. 16. 
17. A claw. 18. A weathercock. 19. 
A hole. 21. A number. 22. 
23. A climbing plant. 24. 
linen. 
7. 
PUZZLE. 


What can be made with a small piece of vellum, 
one-third of a ballad, one-fourth of an envelope, 
one-fifth of a stamp, « great deal of ink, and one- 
fifth of a wafer? 


8. 
ENIGMA. 


In love, but not in kisses; 

In rapenre, but not in blisses; 

In gold, but not in money; 

In praises, sweet as honey; 

In song, but not in sparrow; 

In dart, but not in arrow; 

In missive, not in letter; 

In chain, but not in fetter; 

In pretty eyes and faces; 

In Peauieons charms and graces. 


I trust my whole, love-laden 
Will seek out every maiden 


Conundrums. 
When is the temperature like 
When it is stationary (stationery). 
What straits are most difficult to navigate? 
straits of poverty. 
How may people be seated s0 as 
unpleasant for others? When they are conceited. 
fhen is a beggar unreasonable? When you 
give him your hand and he asks for alms (arms). 
Why is a regretted action like an ill-mannered 
boy? Because it is rued (rude). 


paper and ink? 


The 


to make it 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Berlin (burr-lin). 

2. The shepherd would rather see the wolf in his 
stable on Candlemas than the sun. 

38. 1. Stock of the tree; 2. (live) stock; 3. stock 
of a gun; 4. a stiff neck-band; 5. (family) stock; 6 
(soup) stock; 7. (capital) stock; 8. the stocks upon 
which ships are built; 9. (brokers’) stocks; 10. the 
stocks. 

4. The letter which Cardine] Wolsey wrepe, to 
the Pope, mentioned in “King Henry VIII.,” Act 
IIl., Scene I 

5. Candlemas day. 

6. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
| Casa Guid: Windows. 
| guese. 


Aurora Leigh. 
Sonnets from the Portu- 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight mas. Its subscription price is $1. i 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of | aper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is t 


Though not remarkably fast himself, he became 
the progenitor of some of the greatest of trotters. 
Hiram Woodruff once said: 

“When Messenger charged down the gangplank, 
the value of not less than one hundred million 
dollars struck our soil.” 

Messenger died at Oyster Bay, Long Island, in 
1808, being twenty-eight years old. As Mr. H. C. 
Merwin says, he had “attained such a height of 
equine reputation that he was buried with military 
honors, and a charge of musketry was fired over 
his grave.” 

Daniel Lambert was a horse of later date, a 
Morgan, son of Ethan Allen, and great-grandson 
of Justin Morgan. His mother was a qranttenghier | 
of M Of him Mr. Merwin says: 
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—- ‘or $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
eee the yea 

Mone r Ren a should be sent by each sub- 
scriber ? directly to this office. We do not request 
— to collect money for ‘renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


do so. 
Silver Should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as pe Chg neny are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied ‘by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i i as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against pers money to strangers 

to renew subse ripti ons. enewals of subeortp ions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

a few Agents who take new sub- 
Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 

a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
Cc 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


CATARRH. 


A prominent investigator, in a recent treatise 
upon the origin of catarrh, sets forth the interest- 
ing and alarming fact that in a large proportion of 
chronic cases he has found that the trouble could 
be directly traced to the irregular and mischievous 
habits of youth. 

He asserts that often in childhood there is, accom- 
panying an increased activity of all the functions 
of the body, a superabundant supply of mucus 
secreted by the membranes of the nose. In other 
words, there is present in children, along with the 
so-called “scrofulous taint,” a marked predisposi- 
tion to “‘snuffles.” 

In addition to this there is a tendency, which by 
no means reflects credit on the bringing up of the 
child, constantly to snuff up these increased secre- 
tions, a proceeding which is productive of the 
gravest results in after years, even if the practice 
be then abolished. 

If the secretions of the nose, whether particularly 
increased or not, are forced backward for any 
length of time, not only will the posterior canals of 
the nose be overburdened with mucus, but the 
mucus. will flow backward and downward, and in 
the throat will cause the disagreeable and too 
familiar symptoms attending a case of chronic 
catarrh. 

On the other hand, if we are always careful to 
instill in the minds of the young the importance of 
properly clearing out the nose as occasion demands, 





we shall at once begin a course of schooling which 
is of the greatest benefit, inasmuch as the increased 
secretion from the whole canal will follow the 
general course of the flow; and even the farthest 
recesses of the nasal cavity will partake of the 
attempt to remove the secretions from the body 
instead of allowing them to accumulate. 

It is possible also appreciably to diminish the 
secretions by the constant passage of air over the 
membranes. For this reason it is important that e 
sufferers from catarrh should cultivate the habit of | 
breathing through the nose entirely, remembering | 
that if the air passages are blocked by the presence 
of catarrhal secretions, force shotdd be exerted 
only in the direction of exhaling. 

Of chief importance is the impression to be made 
upon the young of the great mischief attending the 
habit of continually snuffling and hawking. 


——_@—__—__ 


TWO FAMOUS HORSES. 


The American trotting horse is famous the world 
over. His development is one of our national 
triumphs. In the history of this development two 
of the greatest names are Messenger and Daniel 
Lambert. 

Messenger was, so to speak, one of the seven 
fathers of the American trotter. He was a thor- 
oughbred, that is to say, his ancestors were 
recorded in the English Stud Book for running 
horses—and was imported to the United States in 
1788. Though bred as a running horse, he was a 
natural trotter. 

As showing his remarkable soundness and vigor, 
a man who saw him taken off the ship used to 
relate that three other horses, who had made the 
voyage with him, were “so reduced that they had 
to be helped and supported down the gangplank; 
but when Messenger’s turn came, he, with a loud 
neigh, rushed down, with a negro on each side 
holding him back, and dashed up the street at a stiff 
trot, carrying the grooms along in spite of all their 





efforts to bring him to a standstill.” 


“Perhaps it would be no exaggeration to say that 
the finest gentlemen’s roadsters bred in this country 
have been of Lambert stock. Daniel Lambert 
himself was a horse of commanding style and of 
magnificent carriage. 

“For many years he was kept in the vicinity of 
Boston, but late in life he was brought back to 
Middlebury, Vermont, where he had been raised. 
On this oceasion all the inhabitants turned out with 
a brass band to welcome him home, and there was 
a procession through the village streets. ‘The old 
horse,’ relates an eye-witness of the scene, ‘kept 
time to the music, and was the proudest creature 
that ever walked the earth.’” 


NEW WORD. 


When little Maud began to go to school, she was 
the naughtiest of scholars. She was naughty in so 
reckless a way that Hilda, her sister, two years 
older than she, became heartily ashamed of her. 
Maud occasionally talked aloud in class; she made 
such absurd faces that even the teacher was forced 
to smile, and she cherished so hearty a love for 
recess that it was difficult to induce her to come in 
when the quarter-hour was over. 


As she was a very little girl, and quite unused to 
rules or punishments, no very severe measures 
were taken with her. But Hilda had at last borne 
all she could. 

“Mamma,” she said one day when she came 
home, with tears in her eyes, “‘mayn’t Maud give 
pee going to school till she knows how to behave 

tte 

“But I bepe she will learn by going,” said, her 
mother. e must have patience, you know.’ 

“But, mamma, she does things that are just 
awful, and wars body knows she is my sister, and 
I am so ashamed! 

“Well, Hilda, I think we aa keep on doing our 
best, and ust help her to be 

“Oh, Pd do that,” said Hi iia, two tears stealing 
down her cheeks. “I’m not tired of Maud nor her 
naughtiness, but, mamma, I am tired of being so 
conspicuated by her!” 


A BRAVE BUTCHER. 


The author of the “ Breitmann Ballads,” Mr. C. G. 
Leland, was living in Munich, opposite a medizval 
tavern called the Ober-Pollinger. His landlady 
was a nice old soul, with two daughters. On the 
ground floor of the house was a store, in which 
cutlery and fireworks were sold. 


Early one morning Leland and a friend were 
sitting on a bench before the tavern, waiting for a 
stage-coach to take them out of town. Suddenly 
bang! bang! crack! was heard from the fireworks, 
and —_ of smoke were seen coming out of the 
bursting windows. 

The front store was on fire; it was full of rockets, 
crackers and other fireworks. In the back store 
there was a barrel of —_ der, which Mr. 
Leland had seen a few days before when buying 
powder for his pistols. 

‘he family were asleep. Leland ran across the 
street, and rushed up three flights of stairs, seream- 
ing, “It burns! There’s gunpowder!” Snatching a 
small bag containing his money, he tumbled mother 
and daughters down-stairs. 

He was just in time to see a stalwart butcher 
burst open the two-inch door with an axe and roll 
out the barrel of gunpow der, two hundred a. 
as the flames were licking its staves! The butcher 
saved them all, doing his work as calmly as if he 
had been butchering an ox. ‘Peace hath her vic- 
tories no less renown’d than war.” 


WHY SHE STAYED. 


A lady who had reached the time of life when 
she began to resent every birthday as a personal 
affront was attending a sewing-circle at the par- 
sonage one day when the cry went up that there 
Was a mouse in the room. Every lady in the room, 
except this one, fled, screaming. She remained in 
her chair, as pale as death. 


Hearing the uproar, the pastor, who was in his 

study, came in to see what was the matter. 

“Tis a m-m-mouse!” the pale lady gasped. 
“Indeed! And why didn’t you run with the rest? 
Aren’t you afraid of mice?” 

“IT am mortally afraid of them!” 

“Then ray please, did you stay in the room?” 
“T was in hopes,” the lady faltered, “that I might 

be scared out of a year’s growth!’ 


SERIOUS DEFECT. 

A hungry pedestrian had put up for the night at 
a wayside inn, and found the supper rather scanty, 
the most substantial part of it being a single 
sausage. 

With a faultfinding look and gesture he called the 
innkeeper to his side. 

“Is that the best you can do in the way of a 
sausage?” asked the traveller. 

“Why, now,” said the host, “isn’t it good?” 

“Oh, it’s good enough, perhaps, but the ends of 
it don’t suit me.’ 

“The ends! What’s the matter with them?” 

“Too near together,” said the hungry man, and 
the innkeeper took the hint. 


DIFFICULT. 


Some years ago the authorities of a certain town 
in lowa took praiseworthy steps to bring about the 
destruction of the gophers that infested that part 
of the country. 


It was publicly announced that the munificent 
sum of twelve anda half cents would be paid for 
each one “kilt,” provided that “the tails of the 
+ sng were decapitated and presented for redemp- 
on 


“WHAT valuable things are taken out of the 
earth?” asked the teacher. “Clams and mummies, 
was the startling reply. 


Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
(Ade. 


Burnett’s 

tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 
——_o———_ 

“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 

frice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. ( Adv. 
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ROOFS 
WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will /ast Fh 3 or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 

circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


The famous D. & C. 
Roses will grow for 
you. Write for our 
Guide and Magazine 








DINGEE & CONARD Co., West Grove, Pa. 


Coffees, Spices & Extracts 


direct_ from Importers to 
Consumers. For 18 years we Fe have been 
offering Premiums to-Clubs and large 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Sets, Silver Ware, Table Linen, 
Lace Curtains, ete., < all of our own 
wnportation, and bought for Cash direct 
from manufacturers. Our fully illus- 
trated 150-page Catalogue will inter- 
est, and we will be pleased to mail YOU one upon re- 
ceipt of your address. 
| LONDON TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Boston. 


No local dealer can compete with us 


LI in variety or price. Our 


new. designs and ae 
are handsomer t! year than 

Our “Guide How to 

Paper_and peonomy = 


ever before. 
Home Decoration,” 


free with samples. f A f E R 


Beautiful Gold Paper, Sc. per Roll. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 
No matter where you live, if you have any use for 
wall paper, send 10c. to nearest puneess to pay postage 
on a large package of samples. ef agent or 
pa apor-haneee. or in each town to se trom s sample 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. .. « 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 
Vanilla Chocolate, . ... . 
German Sweet Chocolate, . . 
Cocoa Butter. . . . y 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
and “uniform even rm even composition. a 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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-» La Crosse, Wis. » 
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Potato Machiner 
If you are interested in planting and y. 
| potatoes by machinery, write to 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich., 
for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. They 
will save you money and guarantee the work. 
Mention Youth’s Companion. 








What a wonderful thing is a live seed. 
Immature, old or dead it may look [= same. 
How to know? Old gardeners say 


Buspees 


ou will be satistied— 

URPEE’S FAR! 
for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers Call it the 
Leading American Seed Catalogue. Yours 
Sree for the asking if you plant seeds, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Tempt Not 


a Cough with a Weak Sys- 
tem,Consumption with Weak 
Lungs, or Disease with Loss 
of Flesh. Take 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
for any ailment resulting from 
poor nourishment. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived hy Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 
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NEW EVER-BLOOMING 


DWARF CALLA 


“THE GEM.” 


The only objection to 
— it sometimes grows tall a se peraggly, 
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s is a novelty of great merit. 


reen. ~Fy iy : great 
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in color, and of good size, it seldom grows 
Price haa lants that will bloom 


1.00 I will mail 5 


$I. ,00 Will buy any one of the collec- 

tions named below, delivered 
paid, to any address. The collections 
1 fine, streaeg pias ‘of the best varieties and are mar- 
Every plant is plainly sapeted, and there 


I will mail FREE, 20 Prize-winning Chrysanthemums; 20 fine Single 
and Double flowering Geraniums for #1.00; 20 Choice Ever-Blooming 
Carnations for $1.00; 20 Flowering Begonias for $1.00; 20 Assorted Flowering Plants for 
For $5.00 you can select any six of the above Collections. 
ORDER NOW and ask for oar CATALOGUE of BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS for 1894. 








CHARLES A. REESER, 
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Greenhouses, 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 
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For the Companion. 


FUDDY. 


He was one of the youngest brakemen on the 
road, in 1888. I used to notice how busy he 
always was at the stations, getting the passengers 
on and off the two rear cars, while the other two 
brakemen stood chewing their tobacco, and star- 
ing hard at the people. He was a short, fresh- 
faced boy and always had the two rear cars of 
the train that left the metropolis at one o'clock in 


| even his name,—**So you're a conductor !’’ ladded 
| that I had missed him of late on the ‘‘one o’clock,” 
| where I used to see him “toting” so many babies. 
| He laughed. “Yes; I 
| babies there; sour babies, sweet babies, French 
babies, Yankee babies, Irish babies. The boys 
called me the ‘nurse’ and the Lewiston ‘bonne.’ 

“And I had not the least idea of getting this 
promotion,”’ he added, with boyish frankness. 

“Didn’t you have connections, or influence 
somewhere ?”’ I queried, in some surprise. 

“No. The superintendent sent for me one day 
and told me to take charge of this evening train. 
That is all I know about it.” 

“Then .it must have been those babies 
| toted,”’ I said, laughing heartily. 





you 


*““Well, do you know, I rather think so myself,” | 


he replied, more seriously. ‘‘There’s something 
in it; for when you're behind time and in a 


hurry, and have got a woman with young chil- | 


dren to get on or off, the way to save time with 
them is to lay hold of all the bundles and babies 
and lead the way. You may be sure the mother 
will always keep close behind you. My old 
father put me up to that thing. I lived on a farm 
with him until I was eighteen. 
‘Where the calf goes the cow will follow.’ 
came into my head the very first day after I got 
my job ‘braking ;’ and I tackled the babies right 
along after that. 

“The boys,”’ he laughed, “had no need to turn 
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up their noses so much at putting a baby on the 
train. A baby isn’t a bad thing to handle. It’s 


| queer, but a fellow always feels sort of nice after 


he’s had one of the soft little things on his arm. 


| And then, if it wasn’t for the babies, where would 


the future passengers come from! But this ismy 
train backing in. Good-night, sir.” Cc. D. 


* 
> 





NOT QUITE INVULNERABLE. 


“TI haven’t got a mite of patience with these 
folks that cherish superstitions and sech like 
foolishness,’’ remarked Mrs. Twitchell at the 
monthly sewing-bee of the Hillside Gleaners’ 
Society, ‘“‘not a mite! It appears to be down- 
right wicked to me sometimes, almost; but there! 
I do suppose some folks can’t hardly break them- 





Fuddy. 


the afternoon. The other brakemen called him | 
«“‘Fuddy;’’ and I suspected that it was because 
he attended to his duties in such a prompt and | 
whole-hearted manner. 

Sometimes I could not help smiling at his | 
eager attention, for if he had owned the railroad | 
he could not have displayed greater interest in 
its business. The one o’clock train was always 
long, and made up of cars for different destina- 
tions, over other lines of railways, at junctions 
toward the end of the run. Usually there were | 
eight and nine coaches, and the two rear ones | 
always stopped down the platform, fifty or sixty | 
yards from the waiting-room. | 

Often—when Fuddy had no lady passengers to | 
assist off—I have seen him, before the train had 
quite stopped, running along the platform toward | 
the waiting-room, singing out briskly, ‘‘Rear car 
for Lewiston! Rear car for Lewiston, without 
change. This way for Lewiston, sir!’’ Or, more 
commonly, ‘“‘This way for Lewiston, ma'am, as 
quick as possible. Train stops only one minute! 
Let me take the baby and your bundle.” 

It was a rare day when Fuddy did not carry a 
baby aboard. Once I saw him with one on each 
arm and a big calico bundle in his outstretched 
hand, besides. Despite the distance, and the 
babies, too, he was generally the first brakeman 
to call out, ‘*All right, here!”’ 

Such whole-souled diligence makes a great 
difference when a long, heavy train is a little 
late, and still losing time in spite of the engineer’s 
best efforts. Some poor woman, unused to travel 
and asking bewildered questions, with three or 
four children and a heavy bag, will often, in her 
confusion and ignorance where to go, cost the 
entire train a whole half minute of valuable time. 

But to all such poor, bewildered souls Fuddy 
was a godsend. He literally gobbled them up, 
babies and all, and had them in their right places 
before they fairly knew it. 

The patrons of the road began to notice his 
hearty services, and probably commendatory 
remarks were sometimes made. I judged so, 





;selves of the notions they’ve got. 


I'm jest 
thankful I aint made that way, though, thankful 
as ever I can be!’ 

“Don't you believe in any lucky or unlucky 
signs, Mis’ Twitchell?’ anxiously inquired a 
small old lady in a far-off corner of the room. 

“Not a namable sign,’’ replied Mrs. Twitchell, 
cheerfully, ‘*’xceptin’ when the clouds lays low 
an’ heavy, an’ the wind comes gusty. I most 
gen’rally take it for a sign I'd better kerry an 
umbrella unless I cal’late to stay under cover.” 

‘Don’t you feel no objections to settin’ thutteen 
to a table ?"’ timidly asked another woman. 

“Objections!” echoed Mrs. Twitchell. ‘No, I 
can't say as I do. Thutteen strikes me as a good 
sociable number. The only reason I should have 
for pufferin’ twelve or fourteen would be ‘cause I 
hadn't got chairs enough to go round, in one case, 
and in the other o’ course one more would make 


| things still more sociable.” 
“Don’t you count it for a kind of a god omen | 


when you get somethin’ on wrong side out?” 
questioned another gleaner. 


“I count it for an omen that I aint kep* my | 


eyes in my head, an’ my wits about me,”’ retorted 
Mrs. Twitchell, with evident scorn. ‘An’ as for 
goin’ round all day, or any part of a day, with 
my clothin’ wrong side out for luck, I never 
thought o' doin’ sech a piece o° work as that! 
There aint anythin’ riles me so as to find I’ve got 
’em on wrong; but off they come again, soon as 


I find it out, whether it’s stockin’s or my knitted 
jacket; though I must say one side o’ that’s most 


as good as t’other.”’ 

*‘Aint you liable to pick up a pin if you see it 
in the mornin’, rather’n let it lay ?"’ asked some- 
body who evidently felt this question to be a 
poser. 

‘Well, yes,’’ said Mrs. Twitchell, with 
disdainful sniff; ‘but I’m full as hable to pick it | 
up in the middle o’ the afternoon as any other | 
time; an’ I’m liable to have ’em to pick up ’most 
any minute, with seven children in the house, an’ 


| all of em the kind that scatters things every step | 
|they move' I'll allow I aint fond of seein’ a | to go at headlong speed over a country where no 


lugged hundreds of 


He used to say, | 
That | 


| 
a | 


| along, if *twa’n’t for havin’ to wait betwixt ‘em; | 


jan’ a black cat runnin’ acrost my path never 
| disturbed me, nor yet a howlin’ dog, though I 
| must say I call it a hidgeous noise!" 

Mrs. Twitchell paused, breathless, and there 
was a murmur of admiration for her strength of 
| mind. The sewing proceeded in silence for a few 
moments, and then little Mrs. Prouty spoke up 








| moon quarters, anyway. I saw the new moon 
last night, jest at dusk.” 
| «So did I,” spoke up Mrs. Twitchell, briskly ; 
“saw it over my right shoulder, too, an’ had a 
|ten-cent piece in my pocket. I reckon I shall 
| have good —”” 

Mrs. Twitchell broke off abruptly; she looked 
about the circle and saw a smile dawning on 
}every face. ‘Well, there, I've showed jest how 
consistent I be, I reckon!’’ she blurted out, with 
| a tinge of red rising in her cheeks. ‘Will you 
hand me the fronts to this waist, Mrs. Prouty ?’’ 
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MODEL JUDGE. 





While travelling in Arabia Colonel Dodge was 
entertained with peculiar kindness by a caliph, 
for whom he came to feel not only gratitude but 
| a feeling of respect and personal fondness. One 
| day the American traveller was asked to sit 

beside his host while he held court. The litigants 
were of the usual sort,—men who were at odds 
about land or money matters,—and the decisions 
of the caliph were final. Moreover, they were 
readily accepted, a fact which Colonel Dodge had 
no great difficulty in understanding, after listening 
| to one case, which he thus describes - 
The case was that of a father whom his son, 
some seventeen or eighteen years old, obstinately 
refused to obey. The father besought the caliph 
to compel his son to do his bidding; the son 
complained of his father’s treatment. 

The father opened the case with apparent 
| violence, but Oriental violence often goes for 
naught. The son was equally angry, but sullen 
in his manner. The caliph had the right to | 
punish the son in any way—by imprisonment in 
chains or by stripes ; but after listening attentively | 
to what each had to say, he held up his hand to 
end the evidence, and everything at once was 
still. His face was a beautiful picture. 

He began in a low, sweet but rapid voice, 
dwelling on some of the long vowels in a musical 
tone, and with an utterance which ran from a 
deep, rich bass to a high soprano, yet perfectly 
natural withal. His words were addressed alter- 
nately to father and son, and as he proceeded the | 
effect on both was marked. I could see the lad's 
face soften, and at times a quiver flew across his 
mouth. When he came in I thought him ill 
looking ; now I found that he was really a hand- 
some lad. 

The caliph went on, telling the youth plainly 
how he had failed in duty and common sense 
alike, and explaining to him that where lay his 
filial duty, there lay also his present and future 
happiness. 

I turned from one to the other, for each was a 
study of extreme interest. Not a word of all that 
the judge said could I understand; but the tone 
| was such as to yield the hearer its closest import. 
| In a moment more came the climax. 





| The lad had been swallowing his emotion in 
| great gulps, and now, with an outburst of sobs, 
| he broke into a flood of tears, threw his arms | 
}around his expectant father’s neck and wept | 
audibly. Then recovering himself, he turned to 
| the caliph, said a few low-spoken words, and 
| waited for what more the caliph might have to | 
| Say. 
The caliph bade him continue in his good 
resolution, and waved an end to the matter, and 
| father and son left the court-room with arms 
| round each other’s shoulders. 
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HE COULD CLIMB. 


The American buffalo was sluggish and un- | 
wieldy in appearance, but for all that he displaved | 
no small degree of agility when the occasion | 
required. Mr. George Bird Grinnell, in ‘* American 
Big-Game Hunting,” describes buffaloes as able | 


from noting that the two brakemen on the | litter round, but I’m no more set on pickin’ up | man would dare to ride a horse, and as throwing 
forward cars—the staring fellows with quids— pins than needles or jack-knives or pieces o’ twine, themselves down the almost vertical side of a | 


had taken a spite against Fuddy and snubbed | 
him. But the did conductor evidently loved him | 
as a son, and I dare say the engineer did. 

He was on this train fully three years, and | 
always appeared to be just so busy and hearty. | 

Then, early in ‘91, I noticed that another man | 
was in his place and wondered a little, as weeks | 
passed, where he had gone. Perhaps he was | 
disabled, or killed, I thought. * 

But he was not. A little while afterward, I | 
chanced to go down to the city station one 
evening to meet a friend. The train was five | 
minutes behind time; and I sat down on a settee | 
just outside the waiting-room door until it should | 
arrive. A young railroad man, with a silver | 
lantern on his arm and “Conductor” on his cap, | 
stopped a moment in passing, and stood waiting, | 
apparently, for a train to be made up. 

As he turned his face to the light, I saw that it | 
was Fuddy; taller, and more spruce and smart, 
but the same hearty Fuddy. 

“Hullo!” I exclaimed, with an involuntary 


or whittled sticks or slate-pencils, so fur’s I | 
know.” 

‘“An’ you don't believe in dreams goin’ by 
contraries ; sech-as funerals an’ weddin’s, partin’s | 
an’ meetin’s ?”’ ventured a forlorn-faced woman. | 

‘‘Land sakes, no!"’ ejaculated Mrs. Twitchell, 
with hasty repudiation of this idea. ‘I find | 
when I eat reg’lar an’ go to bed in good season I 
aint troubled with dreams of any kind. But 
when I’ve eat ‘somethin’ that’s too hearty an’ 
don’t set well, I’m more’n likely to spend my 
night "tendin’ funerals an’ partin’ from all my 
relations. I jest make me a cup o’ tea, fust-off 
next mornin’, an’ I aint ever noticed there was 
any more weddin’s than common after that! 

“An’ I might’s well say, now I’m about it, 
that it don’t skeer me a mite to have birds come | 
an’ light in the room where I’m workin’; it don’t 
give me the creeps to break a lookin’-glass—it 
mads me, 0° course, but that’s diff’rent. I don't 
call Monday a black day, ’xceptin’ when rain 
henders my washin’. I'd jest as soon start an’ 





cafion and climbing the opposite wall with catlike 
agility. Sometimes they descended cut banks by 
jumping from shelf to shelf of rock, like the | 
mountain sheep. 
Many years ago, continues Mr. Grinnell, 
while descending the Missouri River in a flatboat | 
with two companions, I landed in a wide bottom 
to kill a mountain sheep. As we were bringing 
the meat to the boat, we saw on the opposite side 
of the river, about half-way down the bluffs, 
which were about fifteen hundred feet high, a} 


| large buffalo bull. 


The bluffs were almost vertical, and the old | 
fellow was having some difficulty in making his 
way down to the water. He went slowly and | 
carefully, at times having pretty good going, and | 
at others slipping and sliding for thirty or forty | 


feet, sending the clay and stones rolling ahead of 


him in great quantities. 
We watched him for a little while, and then it | 


| occurred to some malicious spirit among us that 


it would be fun to see whether the bull could go | 


sense of pleasure,—although I had never known | travel from Dan to Beersheby on Fridays, right | up where he had come down. 


from her cutting-table, “I call this real pretty | 
| weather, an’ it’s liable to stay so now till the | 


A shot was fired so as to strike near him,—for 
no one wanted to hurt the old fellow,—and as 
soon as the report reached his ears he turned 
about and began to scramble up the cliffs. His 
first rush carried him perhaps a hundred feet 
vertically, and then he stopped and looked 
around. He seemed not to have the slightest 
difficulty mm climbing, nor did he use any caution 
or appear to pick his way at all. 

A second shot caused another rush up the 
steep ascent, but this time he went only half as 
far as before, and again stopped. Three or four 
other shots drove him by shorter and shorter 
rushes up the bluffs, until at last he could go no 
farther, and subsequent shots only caused him to 
shake his head angrily. Plainly he had climbed 
until his wind had given out, and now he would 
stand and fight 
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HIS REASON. 


On one of the upper lakes it is the custom in 


winter to cut holes through the ice, and the fish, 


attracted by the light, are taken in large numbers 
with nets. It often happens that the fish are of 
small size, and the smallest ones are frequently 
given by the fishermen to the women and children 
who are always waiting about, in the hope of 
receiving them 

It was noticed that one of the old fishermen, 
famed for his.success in his calling, was more 
generous in his gifts to these people than any of 
his comrades. One day he had a large haul of 
small fish, with a few of more than usual size. 
Calling some women, he distributed the large 
ones among them, and giving a bluff, ‘Stop your 
talkin’, now,"’ in response to their thanks, he 
proceeded to gather up the small fish for sale. 

‘“What possesses you to give the women folks 
all your best fish ?*’ inquired one of his friends. 

“Oh, it’s jest a notion o’ mine,”’ replied the old 


|man, with a hearty laugh, turning a quizzical 
| look at his questioner, who was by no means 


noted for his generosity. ‘*You know the Good 
Book says that when you give to the poor you’re 
lendin’ to the Lord; an’ 1 reckon I'd be ashamed 


|to be paid back in sech measly little fishes as 


them!” 


~~ —____—— 


READY SCORN 


Sometimes it happens that a locality respects its 
own traditions to the extent of being wise in its 
own conceit, again it may happen that an out- 
spoken person will rise up in scornful protest 
against the ruts wherein his cart has been 


| trundling 


A young man visiting at the seashore came in 
one day with a good ‘‘haul"’ of perch. 

‘*W hat you got ?*’ called an interested youngster 
on the wharf. 

“Perch.” 

“Perch ? 
here.” 

“No. I saw you with some yesterday. They're 
what you call cunners.”’ 

The boy's face assumed an expression of deep 
disgust. 

“That's jest like this town,”” he said. “Why 
can't they call ‘em perch, if they be perch? Jest 
exactly hke Bilge Holler—always cailin’ things 
the names they aint!"’ 


Guess that’s a new fish round about 
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NOT PRECOCIOUS. 


Madame X. reported herself as thirty years old 
when it was well known that she was forty. An 
elderly female relative once said to her : 

‘““Emily, how dare you say you are only thirty 
years old ?”’ 

“Why, aunty," Madame X. answered, ‘you 
know I was very slow to learn as a child—I was 


| ten years old before I knew how to vount'”’ 
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Second-hand wheels for sale. 
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Is Most Successful Because Most Practical. 
For information address J. B. CARNELL, Albany, N.Y. 
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> Hair Tonic Recipe! 2 
> I have discovered by careful analysis § 
Pg the true formula of a well-known ‘ 
2 PATENT HAIR TONIC, § 
> I will mail one copy with full in- ¢ 
$ structions so that it can be put up at any dru 
§ store to every reader of this paper sending me 2 2 
cents in stamps or money. oney refunded if ) 
‘ not satisfactory. Agents wanted. Address, ) 
§ J. B. SIMAS, Scientific Chemist, Haverhill, Mass. 2 
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“Yes.” “Alive With Magnetism.” 
Sure preyentive for cold feet, neuralgia & rheumatism. 
Price $1.00 per pair, post-paid, by mail. 
Magnetic Shoe Co., 109-113 Summer St., Boston. 


























are quickly and. easily 
made with 
NONE-SUCH condensed 
MINCE MEAT 
because the trouble- 
some work is already 
done. Every package 
makes TWO Large Pies. 
Ask your grocer for it. 


MERRELL-SOULE C0. 
















Groceries, 


Foods, Etc. 





Wringers and Sweepers. 


Repairing a Specialty. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE-LIST. 
PRESCOTT BROS., 54 and 56 Cornhill, Boston. 


FOR WEAK LUNCS 


Use WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Prostration, Dys- 

epsia, Loss of Yigor and fogetite. and diseases arising 
Prom Poverty of the Blood. It is unequalled as a Vital- 
izing Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Blood Food. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 











162 William St., New York. 


THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge. 








The Best For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in all Throat 

the World SY troubies. 


See that each Lozenge is stamped 


‘* THAYER.”’ 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 











}SLOAN’S | 
.  Liniment 


RELIEVES 


RHEUMATISM 


.. And all.. 
Aches and Pains. 


25 cts. 


ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 
MONEY REFUNDED 
IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 


DR. E. S. SLOAN CO., Boston, Mass. 
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IT PRODUCES the desired 


result — satisfactory clean- 


liness — without injury to 


fabric. 





Why ? 


the 


ORLD 


Soap_— 


Slade’s Spices 


SLADE’S are Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong. 

The best results in cooking can only be attained when Slade’s Spices are used. 
Your Grocer will supply you if you insist upon having Slade’s in 1-4 lb. packages. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Congress Cook Book. 
D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 


than other 


are STRONGER 
brands. 


and BETTER 


Mention this paper. 





What's salt for 
the dairy 


is salt for the household. 


And when one cent’s worth of 


salt will salt from $3 to $5 worth 


> 
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Because 


it is an honest and reliable soap 
of exceptional purity, acting 
gently on the fabric yet thor- 
oughly removing the dirt. 


of butter, might just as well 


have the best, and that’s 





BEACH SOAP CO., cestabtished 1828, LAWRENCE, MASS. 





Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. 





WORCESTER SALT. 


Boston Office, 
103 State St. 











Fitted to Dwelling Houses, Offi- 
BURGLAR ces, Stores, Stables, Ge-, iy city 


ALARMS cic 


us. Estimates furnished, BLODGETT 
BROS. & CO., 388 Federal St., Boston, 
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The Best Laundry Starch 
In the World. 


Makes 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS 
LOOK LIKE NEW. 
Biue Packages. Ten Cents Each. 
For Sale by all Grocers. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


President’s 





White 








H-O owes its popularity and 
dented success to its uniformity of quality 
—it is never bitter, sour, or unclean—it is 
made and sold on honor, and has gained 
the entire confidence of the people. 











Consider oatmeal an 
indispensable adjunct 
to a well-ordered 
breakfast—so says the 
House 
and they always use 


H Hornby’s 
=() Oatmeal 









chef 
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NITAS 


The Physician’s Aid. 


Our mission is solely to supply Nature’s 
own pure food. It is the mission of the phy- 
sician, who understands his patient’s needs, 
to supply the medicine, Our reason for offer- 
ing this product to the public, to you, is that 
i pure. There is need of such an article 
of grape juice. We have the testimony of 
hundreds of letters to prove the assert on. 
Nearly all the bottled juice now on the mar- 
ket containsan antiseptic of some description 
to prevent fermentation, generally salteyiic 
acid. y does such juice fail as a food? 
Simply because the antiseptic principle that 
preserves the juice in the bottle exerts a 
similar influence in the stomach, and pre- 
vents the natural action that is part of 
Nature’s plan for assimilating food. Our 
concentrated juice of the grape is 

} free from all antiseptics, and is Nature’s 
| best food andstrength-producer for weak and 
defective digestive organs. 

Invalids will, of course, seek the advice of 
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.”  Unfermented, CONCENTRATED and Pure 


JUICE #: GRAPE. 


and 





TRADE 


some, more satisfying 
thing embodying al 
= pra 8 marred by nothing that would 
falsely stir 


The Consumer’s Support. 


The grape cure has been found in many 
cases to rapidly reorganize and reconstruct 
the blood current, and to ouspesee the Lng 


excite the nervous system into e 


e beverage form of grape juice is an agree- 
able and wholesome nutrient in 
ety of sicknesses., Its fruit acids, its 
salts and its grapé sugar make it a valuable 
medicine. 


a great vari- 
lood 


the best principles of 


mulate or excite; and in the new 


era that is dawning, the life-giving principles 

of the grape, in the “ att will 

enter an ome as a comfort and a bless- 
, ins! ‘ 


MARK FR. 


ir purest con ry 

of a delusion and a snare. 

su id taste and easin: of ass’ 

give it a high value in fevers of every 
Its concentration, keep’ qualities 


their Sypicsane as to the proper time or sort 
ju » but well people may partake freely, and know that the and palatability give it certain advantages over the beverage form. 


rtainty of gain far overshadows the possibilities of excess. 


Two varieties of our concentrated juice suitable for redilution with 
cold water are bottled under our labels —7. ¢., Red, Zinfandel, White, Mu 


Sold only in pint bottles, the 
Price, 65 cents per bottle. 


It is agreeably 


ministered in aérated water or hot or cold water. 


any aérated, carbonated or pure 
scatel. 


contents of which are equal to ONE-HALF GALLON OF FRESH GRAPE JUICE. 


For sale by leading druggists and grocers. 


THE CALIFORNIA GRAPE FOOD CO 








Send for descriptive circular. 
145 Broadway, New York. 


*s Los Gatos, California. 





“YOU SEE IT, AS I SAW IT,” 
SAYS THE PHOTORET. 


Instantaneous, and time pocket 
camera, a wonderful invention, takes 
six pictures without reloading. Size, 
gentleman’s watch. Price heage -9 
with films for 36 exposures, $2.50. 
By mail 10 cents extra. Every cam- 
era guaranteed. Agents wanted. Send 1) cents 
for “‘Photette.” Stamp for “Booklet.” ADAMS, 
DEXTER CO., 30 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

















PURITY WASHED CURRANTS, 
unlike other so-called “clean” currants, are only pre- 
red from the highest grade of cultivated fruit. Wry 
hem and be convinced of their superior flavor. 
PURITY WASHED SULTANAS 


are put np in same manner. and once tried always used, 


